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THE PLATTE PURCHASE 


BY HOWARD I. MCKEE 


The Platte Purchase, the region in northwest Missouri 
watered by the Little Platte and Nodaway rivers, one of 
the world’s richest bodies of brown loess soil, comprising fertile 
prairies, meandering rivers, wooded bottom lands and, accord- 
ing to Indian legend, the “‘beginning of the road to Paradise,” 
was not included in Missouri’s present boundaries until 1837. 
It formed the now familiar triangle of northwest Missouri 
with an area of about 2,000,000 acres, the present counties 
of Platte, Buchanan, Andrew, Holt, Nodaway and Atchison. 
The acquisition by Missouri: of this fertile, well-watered 
territory was primarily due to a change in the United States 
government’s Indian policy, to Indian troubles, and to the 
ever-present, land-hungry pioneer. 

The fact that the Platte Purchase country was not 
included within the boundaries of Missouri in 1820, when by 
act of Congress Missouri was authorized to form a constitu- 
tion and State government, has been accounted for in various 
ways. As early as 1817 petitions were being sent to Congress 
by citizens of Missouri Territory begging that a state be 
created out of the territory. Various lines were suggested 
in these petitions as a western boundary. One of the petitions 
addressed to Congress in 1817 suggested as a western boundary 
the old Osage boundary line and proposed to include within 
the new state all the lands to the north which the govern- 
ment had previously acquired from the Indians.' By ‘Osage 
boundary” the authors of the petition evidently meant the 
eastern boundary of the Osage country as established by 
the Osage treaty of 1808, namely, a line running due south 
from old Fort Osage on the Missouri river, which was located 
near the present site of Sibley in northeast Jackson county. 
Another petition in the same year suggested as the western 
boundary a line running due north and south through the 


1ghoemaker, Floyd C., Missouri's Struggle for Statehood, 1804-1821, Ap- 
pendix I. 
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mouth of the Kansas river.2 This line was finally estab- 
lished by the Missouri Enabling Act of March 6, 1820. Two 
1817 petitions are extant; one is in the library of the State 
Historical Society of Missouri and the other is in the Library 
of Congress.* It is also known that on January 8, 1818, the 
Speaker of the house of representatives presented to that 
body petitions from sundry inhabitants of Missouri Terri- 
tory, asking that said territory be erected into a state and 
admitted to the Union. It is also known that John Scott, 
Missouri’s delegate in Congress, on February 2, and again 
on March 16, 1818, presented petitions from citizens of the 
Territory praying for admission and referred to other petitions 
which had been “heretofore presented at the present session.’”* 
The ambition of the petitioners increased with time and 
in 1819, the legislative council and the house of representatives 
of Missouri Territory in petitioning for statehood asked for 
a western boundary line running north and south through the 
Missouri river at the mouth of Wolf river. The latter river 
flows into the Missouri river in northeast Doniphan county, 
Kansas. This line would have excluded the west half of 
what is now Holt county, Missouri, and practically all of 
the present Atchison county. To the south it would have 
included within Missouri’s boundaries the first tier and a half 
of eastern Kansas counties. There is no evidence of an 
attempt having been made to establish the Missouri river 
as the western boundary. The explanations offered for the 
exclusion of the Little Platte region within Missouri's original 
boundaries appeared simultaneously with a change in the 
government’s Indian policy. 

The policy of locating Indians on lands in organized 
territories involved the government in trouble growing out 
of the relationships between the Indians and the white in- 
habitants. In an attempt to be rid once and for all of such 
difficulties, Congress, on May 28, 1830, passed ‘‘An Act to 
provide for an exchange of lands with Indians residing in 
any of the states or territories, and for their removal west of 

2 Missouri Gazette, October 25, 1817. 

3Shoemaker, Missouri's Struggle for Statehood, p. 37. 


‘Shoemaker, Missouri's Struggle for Statehood, p. 38. 
5Shoemaker, Missouri's Struggle for Statehood, Appendix II. 
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the Mississippi.” The bill provided that it would be lawful 
for the President in allotting or assigning lands to Indians 
to guarantee and secure it to them “forever, . . . and if they 
prefer it, that the United States will cause a patent or grant 
to be made and executed to them for the same.’* On July 
15, 1830, at Prairie du Chien, a treaty was concluded with 
the Iowas, Sacs and Foxes, and with a number of other tribes, 
whereby a large territory including the Little Platte region 
was ceded by the Indians to the government of the United 
States with an understanding that the lands thus ceded would 
be allotted and assigned by the President ‘“‘to tribes living 
thereon, or to such other tribes as the President may locate 
thereon for hunting, and other purposes.”"’ This treaty, and 
the Indian Removal Act of May 28, 1830, created consider- 
able excitement on the frontier, Settlers along the western 
border of Missouri saw the policy of assigning lands to Indians 
in perpetuity as a frustration of their hopes to create new 
western states, the loss of access to Missouri river steamboat 
transportation, and the equally undesirable loss to white 
occupation of the fertile river bottoms, rolling prairies and 
mill sites in the Little Platte area. 


In an attempt to save the region for white occupation the 
Missouri general assembly addressed a memorial to Congress, 
February 4, 1831, in which it was set forth, ‘that many in- 
conveniences have already arisen, and others are expected to 
arise, from the improvident manner in which certain parts 
of the boundaries of the State have been designated. When 
the State government was formed, the whole region on the 
west and north was one continuous wilderness, inhabited by 
none but savages and but little known to the people or the 
government of the United States.” Its “geography was 
unwritten, and none of our citizens possessed an accurate 
knowledge of its localities, except a few adventurous hunters 
and Indian traders.” The petitioners called attention to 
the fact that since it “‘now is the policy of the government 
to remove the Indians yet remaining in the United States 
to the country west of Missouri and Arkansas, we can not 


United States Statutes at Large, Vol. IV, pp. 411-412. 
7Kappler, Charles J., Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties, Vol. II, p. 219. 
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suppress the expression of our fears of the many and great 
calamities which may be brought upon this State by crowding 
our frontiers, already surrounded by restless hordes of native 
savages, with a mixed multitude of foreign Indians, amount- 
ing as we are informed, to about one hundred thousand.’”* 
The question of peace and safety was not the only one men- 
tioned in the petition, for the region in question was pictured 
as rich and beautiful, well adapted to agriculture and abound- 
ing in creeks and small rivers, which would afford excellent 
sites for mills and machinery which a dense and cultured popu- 
lation would require. John Dougherty, Indian agent, who 
had thoroughly explored the region, wrote on January 26, 
1835: “I have explored this strip of land from end to end, 
more than once and find it has been laid down on maps 
much wider than it really is.’’® A petition to the war depart- 
ment signed by Senators Benton and Linn and Congress- 
man A. G. Harrison of Missouri made a similar claim.'° 
The Missouri Republican also supported the theory that the 
river was more nearly parallel to Missouri’s western boundary 
than was known in 1820." In spite of the fact that maps 
published in 1822 and in 1824 are remarkably accurate,” 
newspaper articles substantiate the argument that general 
ignorance prevailed relative to unoccupied territories west 
of the Mississippi river.* Mr. H. Everett from the house 
committee on Indian affairs reported on February 26, 1836, 
that when Missouri was admitted to the union it was sup- 
posed that new states would be created out of adjoining terri- 
tories and as a matter of course a longitudinal line was 
adopted.“ The exclusion of the Little Platte region from 
the original State boundaries was evidently due to a lack of 
geographical knowledge, the desirability of straight lines for 


®House Reports, 23rd Cong., 2nd Sess., Document 107, pp. 3, 4. 

*House Reports, 23rd Cong., 2nd Sess., Document 107, p. 3. 

Senate Documents, 24th Cong., 1st Sess., Document 251, p. 4. 

Neuhoff, Dorothy A., The Platte Purchase, p. 311. (Reprint from Wash- 
ington University Studies, Vol. II, Humanistic Series No. 2.) 

“Geographical, Statistical and Historical Map of Missouri (n. p. Young and 
Delleker, engravers, 1822); Carte Geographique, Statistique et Historique du 
Missouri (Paris, B. de Beaupre, engraver, [18227]); Map of Missouri (Phila- 
delphia, A. Finley, 1824). 


18 Missouri Gazette, December 1, 1819. 
“House Reports, 24th Cong., 1st Sess., Vol. II, No. 379, p. 5. 
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state boundaries, and the absence of an immediate demand 
for land by settlers. Ten years later, the demand for its 
inclusion in the State clearly grew out of an advance of settle- 
ment upon the border, especially from Clay and Clinton 
counties, and the insatiable desire of a frontier population 
forland. ‘The situation bringing the question directly forward 
was the newly avowed government policy to locate Indians 
west of the Mississippi river and to guarantee Indian property 
rights against white encroachment. 


Missouri statesmen looked upon the problem of extinguish- 
ing titles to Indian lands, ‘‘which had just been assigned to 
them in perpetuity,” and the addition of free territory to 
one of the largest slave states as a task worthy of their diplo- 
matic steel." The General Assembly of the State of Mis- 
souri® and bodies of frontier citizens'’ petitioned Congress 
to take cognizance of an unfortunate situation. If the 
Little Platte region were made a part of the Indian reserve, 
border settlers in Clinton, DeKalb and Gentry counties, while 
living within a few miles of passing steamboats, would be 
obliged to haul everything for market over undeveloped 
roads to the Missouri river on the south border of Clay 
county.'® The counties along the border were pictured as 
deficient in water power and springs, while the Little Platte 
country abounded in numerous running springs and creeks, 
and ‘‘with great waterfalls, well calculated for mills or other 
water works.”'® In the fertile river bottoms two or three 
hundred families had settled and hundreds of cattle, horses 
and hogs were illegally pastured on Indian lands. Practi- 
cally no game was left in the region and hungry Indians often 
killed livestock grazing on the reserve or crossed over the State 
line and committed depredations.?® The Indians were de- 
picted as a poor, drunken, miserable, degenerate people, 
dwindling away to nothing, quarreling among themselves, 

Benton, Thomas Hart, Thirty Years View, Vol. I, p. 626. 

% House Reports, 23rd Cong., 2nd Sess., Document 107, pp. 3, 
17 House Reports, 23rd Cong., 2nd Sess., Document 107, pp. 7, 
‘History of Clay and Platte Counties, Missouri (1885), p. 547. 

19 History of Clay and Platte Counties, Missouri, p. 547. 

House Reports, 23rd Cong., 2nd Sess., Document 107, p. 2; History of 


Clay and Platte Counties, Missouri, pp. 542, 554. Woodson. W. H., History of 
Clay County, Missouri (1920), gives the names of some of the settlers. 


4, 5. 
8, 9. 
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killing each other and constantly quarreling with their white 
neighbors.” Senator Lewis F. Linn, in a letter of August 10, 
1835, to John Forsyth, secretary of state, said he did not believe 
illegal white settlers could be removed from the Indian 
lands without violence and begged for leniency on the part 
of the government. In 1833 Henry L. Ellsworth, Indian 
commissioner, held a council with the Iowas, Sacs and Foxes 
who complained of undesirable relations with encroaching 
whites. He was requested by “all the chiefs” to make a 
treaty for their removal to lands lying north of the State 
line.”* 


The interest Missourians had in annexing the Little Platte 
country was brought to the attention of Congress in 1829, 
when a bill was presented for surveying and marking the 
boundary between that region and the State of Missouri. 
It had been unmistakably demonstrated that if the Little 
Platte area was to remain Indian country it was imperative 
that the boundary be clearly indicated and well marked. 
Settlers along the border and public officials believed that a 
resurvey and reestablishment of the original boundary 
would destroy all hope of annexation.% Accordingly, Mr. 
Robertson, on November 29, 1830, presented to the house 
a petition from “sundry citizens’ begging the legislature to 
memorialize the general government to annex to Missouri 
the country between its western border and the Missouri 
river. In the senate, Messrs. Bates, Boggs and Young were 
appointed, November 27, 1830, as a committee to draft a 
memorial to Congress requesting the consent of Congress to 
enlarge the State boundaries so as to include the Little Platte 
country, and also, to address a petition to President Jackson 
urging him not to locate Indians in the region until Congress 
and Missouri could come to definite agreement regarding its 
final disposition.?’ 

"House Reports, 23rd Cong., 2nd Sess., Document 107, p. 2; Kansas His- 
torical Society Collections, Vol. X, p. 312. 

2 History of Clay and Platte Counties, Missouri, p. 548. 

% House Reports, 23rd Cong., 2nd Sess., Document 107, p. 1. 

*% House Journal, 20th Cong., 1st Sess., p. 183. 

% Register of the Debates in Congress, Vol. X, Part 4, p. 4383. 


% House Journal, 6th Mo. G. A., Ist Sess., 1830-31, p. 61. 
"Senate Journal, 6th Mo. G. A., 1st Sess., 1830-31, p. 44. 
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The memorial was subsequently drafted and was adopted 
by the senate on December 23, 1830,?* and by the house on 
December 28.28 Governor Miller, while in favor of its main 
provisions, felt constrained to affix his veto because of two 
objectionable features in the memorial, one of which declared 
that the western boundary of the State north of the Missouri 
river had never been surveyed and consequently its exact 
position was unknown. Governor Miller, in his veto message, 
declared the statement untrue. Although he was unable 
to find a record of the survey in the files of his office, he was 
confident that John C. Sullivan had been appointed for 
the purpose and that he had run and marked the western 
boundary north of the Missouri river. Evidence on this 
point, while surprisingly meager, substantiates the claim 
that at least a part of the western boundary had been sur- 
veyed.*® The second objectionable feature of the memorial 
was its hostility to the government’s policy of removing 
Indians from the organized states and territories and placing 
them on unoccupied lands west of the Mississippi river. 
Miller considered the policy wise and one that justly deserved 
the “approbation of the people of this state.’”*! The senate 
and house responded by passing the measure, the governor’s 
veto notwithstanding, and Secretary of State John C. Edwards 
affixed the seal of the State thereto on February 4, 1831.” 
Senator Thomas Hart Benton presented the memorial to the 
senate on February 28, 1831, and Mr. Pettis, congressman 
from Missouri, presented it to the house on the same day. 
The measure was at once referred to the committee on Indian 
affairs. 

Interest in the Platte Purchase continued unabated 
and Governor Miller in his message to the general assembly 
on November 20, 1832 made the following frank and intelli- 
gent statement relative to the boundary question :* 


It is desirable that the northern boundary of the state be extended 
westwardly on a straight line to the Missouri river, so as to include the 


%Senate Journal, 6th Mo. G. A., Ist Sess., 1830-31, p. 103. 

29 House Journal, 6th Mo. G. A., 1st Sess., 1830-31, p. 156. 
*°Neuhoff, The Platte Purchase, p. 321, note 63. 

3} Senate Journal, 6th Mo. G. A., 1st Sess., 1830-31, pp. 190, 191. 
*2House Reports, 23rd Cong., 2nd Sess., Document 107, p. 7. 

33 House Journal, 7th Mo. G. A., 1st Sess., 1832-33, p. 17. 
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territory lying between our western limit and the Missouri, above the 
mouth of the Kansas river. This tract of country is about one hundred 
miles in length, and it is believed varies in breadth from five to thirty miles. 
By annexing it to the state, the Missouri river would become our boundary, 
which would greatly protect that frontier from the invasion of hostile 
Indians, and prevent those questions of right to jurisdiction, which so 
often disturb the quiet of the country, and afford not only an excuse for, 
but a temptation to the commission of crime. It would moreover be a 
lasting advantage to the citizens living in that section of the state by 
affording them a free and uninterrupted access to the Missouri, the only 
vent for their surplus produce. Denied the navigation of this stream at 
the point nearest to them, the disadvantages under which they would 
labor, in consequence of the increased ¢'stance to a market, would consid- 
erably diminish the profits of their labor, and injuriously affect the price 
of all the lands lying along our western boundary above the mouth of the 
Kansas river. 


That part of the governor’s message dealing with the 
northwest boundary was referred to a committee on Novem- 
ber 26,% which submitted a report on December 19, 1832. 
The report indicated bad relationships between the whites 
and Indians along the border and indicated that the Missouri 
river would be a safer and more desirable boundary. A 
conspicuous part of the report was a resolution to amend 
the Missouri Constitution of 1820, making the necessary 
legal provision for extending the boundaries of the State.® 
The resolution was adopted and an amendment was intro- 
duced and adopted by the house on November 22, 1834, 
and on November 28 by the senate.*7 While the general as- 
sembly was thus engaged with the problem of annexation, 
Missouri’s senators and congressmen were equally active. 
The memorial of the general assembly and another from the 
citizens of the State were referred to the senate committee 
on territories which reported in July, 1832, and presented a 
bill to extend the western limits of the State of Missouri.** 

Meanwhile the Federal administration proceeded with 
its Indian policy, heedless of the pending constitutional 
amendment in the Missouri general assembly and the recom- 


“House Journal, 7th Mo. G. A., 1st Sess., 1832-33, p. 56. 

% House Journal, 7th Mo. G. A., 1st Sess., 1832-33, pp. 119, 120. 
%* House Journal, 8th Mo. G. A., Ist Sess., 1834-35, p. 64. 
*7Senate Journal, 8th Mo. G. A., 1st Sess., 1834-35, p. 64. 

38 House Journal, 22nd Cong., ist Sess., p. 1169. 
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mendation of the congressional committee on territories. 
A treaty concluded at Chicago with the Pottawatomies, 
Chippewa and Ottawa Indians, on September 26, 1833, 
provided for removing those Indians from the Great Lakes 
region and locating them on territory south of the Boyer 
river and north of a line running due east and west through 
the mouth of the Nodaway river.** 


Senator Linn assumed a leading role in opposing the 
ratification of the Chicago treaty. He introduced a resolution, 
on January 23, 1834, requiring the committee on Indian 
affairs to inquire into the advisability of extending the northern 
boundary of Missouri westward to the Missouri river.* 
In April, Senator White from the committee on Indian 
affairs reported favorably on extending the boundary, declar- 
ing that “making that river the western boundary to the 
mouth of the Kansas river, will establish a convenient and 
plain natural boundary line between the whites and Indians, 
and put it in the power of the citizens of Missouri, as well 
as the Indians, to have and enjoy all the advantages to be 
derived from the navigation of that part of the river which 
forms the said boundary.’ The senate, consequently, 
on May 22, refused to ratify the treaty of Chicago in its 
original form and proceeded to amend it by excluding the 
Platte Purchase country from the country assigned to the 
Indians. Senator Linn, in a letter to Secretary of State John 
Forsyth, August 10, 1835, claimed the treaty was rejected 
largely in consequence of his resolution. Mr. Linn left 
nothing to chance, however, and carried on a most extensive 
correspondence with Indian agents, government officials, 
surveyors, and interested parties to determine the nature of 
the land and the wisdom of locating Indian tribes thereon 
or attaching the Little Platte country to Missouri. 

Border settlers helped to keep the question of annexa- 
tion before Congress. During the summer of 1835, at the 
farm of Weakly Dale near Liberty, Missouri, where a militia 


United States Statutes at Large, Vol. VII, p. 431. 

“Congressional Globe, 23rd Cong., 1st and 2nd Sessions, p. 121. 

“Senate Documents, 24th Cong., ist Sess., Document 251, p. 8. 

“Senate Documents, 24th Cong., Ist Sess., Document 206. The entire 
document is devoted to Senator Linn’s correspondence. 
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muster was held, General Andrew S. Hughes, Indian agent, 
made a speech proposing the annexation of the Little Platte 
area. The correspondence of Senator Linn and John Dough- 
erty was read. Dougherty’s graphic portrayal of incon- 
veniences experienced by border settlers through the loss of the 
Missouri river navigation, and travelers’ stories of beautiful 
running streams, rich soil, valuable forests, and an abundance 
of grasses, flowers, trees and wild game, were eloquently 
voiced by frontier orators until the old Kentuckians, Ten- 
nesseeans and North Carolinians forming that ‘military 
array,” decided they should and would have the territory. 
Accordingly, E. M. Samuel, David R. Atchison, Alexander 
W. Doniphan, W. T. Wood and Peter Burnett, all then 
residents of Clay county, were appointed a committee to 
formulate plans to obtain the region. Judge W. T. Wood 
drafted a memorial which was signed by the committee and 
dispatched to Washington. Many of the muster men, being 
rather skeptical of the efficacy of government red tape, re- 
solved to move in and occupy the land.# They were sub- 
sequently driven out by United States troops, yet their per- 
sistence did much to keep the annexation issue alive in 
Congress. 


Secretary of War Lewis Cass, after corresponding with 
Lewis F. Linn and examining a petition from Senators Benton 
and Linn and Congresman A. G. Harrison, recommended 
to the senate committee on Indian affairs that it would not 
be expedient under any circumstances to locate Indians on 
the Platte Purchase, and approved its annexation to Mis- 
souri.“ Mr. White from the senate committee accordingly 
submitted a report on March 16, in which he resubmitted the 
report of 1834 and added 


By the treaty made at Prairie du Chien, on the 15th day of July, 
1830, between the United States and the confederated tribes of the Sac 
and Fox and other Indians, it appears that neither those tribes, parties 


8Rutt, C. L., History of Buchanan County and the City of St. Joseph, pp. 
17, 18; Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri, Vol. V, pp. 152, 153; Switzler, 
Wm. F., History of Missouri, 1541-1877, p. 230; Senate Documents, 24th Cong., 
ist Sess., Document 206, p. 7. 

“Senate Documents, 24th Cong., Ist Sess., Document 251, p. 3. 

“Senate Documents, 24th Cong., Ist Sess., Document 251, p. 2. 
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to the treaty, nor any others can have any interest in this piece of land, 
except at the will and by the direction of the President of the United 
States. He may allot it to the Indians, or not, at his pleasure; he may 
allow it as hunting grounds, or not, as he may choose. The only restric- 
tion upon the United States is that, as matters now stand, they cannot 
dispose of it for any other than Indian use. The committee think it most 
probable that, by the treaty above alluded to, the United States must 
have stipulated to give what was considered a reasonable consideration 
for the Indian title to this land, and if this be so, a moderate additional 
compensation will induce them to yield any remaining interest they may 
seem to have in this small tract. 


Mr. Everett, from the house committee on Indian 
affairs, reported on February 26, that “It was not perceived 
that any well founded objections against the proposed change 
of boundary can be made.”’ No other state was effected by 
it and the lands thus ceded were not taken from a territory 
“that is now proposed ever to be included in a state.”’ It 
was also pointed out that the act would not effect the pecuniary 
interests of the United States as the general government would 
retain all original rights to the soil.“ 

According to the provisions of a treaty concluded at 
Prairie du Chien, on July 15, 1830, with various Indian tribes, 
a large district west of the Mississippi river and outside the 
boundaries of Missouri was ceded to the United States by the 
Indians for the purpose of being allotted or assigned, under 
the direction of the President, to Indian tribes then living 
thereon, or to other tribes which the President might desire 
to locate there for hunting or other purposes.‘7 The senate 
committee was of the opinion that efforts should be made 
to extinguish remaining Indian titles as soon as convenient 
and suggested that Indian agents already in the region take 
steps to procure relinquishment of Indian claims at a just 


“Report of Committees, House of Representatives, 24th Cong., 1st Sess., 
Report No. 379, p. 5. 

‘7Kappler, Charles J., Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties, Vol. II, p. 219, 
House Reports, 23rd Cong., Ist Sess., Report No. 474, p.17. According to this 
report the Indian title to the Western Territory had been extinguished. This 
large territory was bounded ‘‘on the east by Arkansas and Missouri, on the 
north by La Platte and west and south by the Mexican possessions.”’ It 
contained an area of 132,295,680 acres. The Indians living within the terri- 
tory derived their title from the United States government. This report also 
contained a recommendation that the Little Platte country be annexed to 
Missouri. 
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and reasonable remuneration. Lewis Cass reported to the 
house of representatives on February 19, 1836, that the 
Platte Purchase country had not been assigned to any Indian 
tribes and that it was wholly at the disposition of the govern- 
ment for any purpose designated in the treaty of Prairie 
du Chien, and if the assent of the Indians could be obtained it 
might be used for any other purpose.** Speaking for President 
Jackson, he expressed Jackson’s willingness to make an appli- 
cation to tribes interested in the treaty of Prairie du Chien 
for securing a release of the Little Platte country from the 
guarantee of that treaty. He considered the country at the 
government’s disposal as being sufficient to indemnify them 
elsewhere, but insisted the measure must be fully and fairly 
presented. The government was not urging them to accept 
other lands, because the President was unwilling to take any 
action which would interfere with his policy of removing 
Indians to territories west of the Mississippi river.* 


The senate committee on Indian affairs, after securing 
favorable reports from the house committee on Indian affairs 
and from the secretary of war, adopted a resolution in which 
it requested President Jackson to instruct Indian agents to 
endeavor to procure from the confederated tribes of Sacs 
and Foxes, Medawah-Kanton, Wahpakoota, Wahpeton, and 
Sissitong band or tribes of Sioux, the Omahas, Iowas, Otoes, 
and the Missouri Indians, who were parties to the treaty made 
at Prairie du Chien, a relinquishment of all interests they 
were supposed to have in the Little Platte region.” Without 
waiting for the consummation of such treaties Senator John 
M. Clayton, chairman of the committee on judiciary, pre- 
sented a report of that committee accompanied by a bill to 
extend Missouri’s western boundary to the Missouri river. 
The bill was read and ordered to a second reading. It was 
approved by the senate, on May 14," by the house on June 3," 
and was signed by President Jackson on June 7, 1836." 


‘8Senate Documents, 24th Cong., Ist Sess., Document 251, p. 4. 
“*Senate Documents, 24th Cong., Ist Sess., Document 251, p. 6. 
Senate Documents, 24th Cong., 1st Sess., Document 251, p. 2. 
"Congressional Globe, 24th Cong., 1st Sess., p. 372. 
"Congressional Globe, 24th Cong., 1st Sess., p. 421. 

8 United States Statutes at Large, Vol. V, p. 34. 
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The act provided for including the Little Platte region 
in the State of Missouri as soon as existing Indian land titles 
might be extinguished and Missouri’s assent to the measure 
obtained. It passed Congress without material opposition. 
Why anti-slavery groups did not oppose its passage has been 
accounted for by historians in various ways. Some writers 
saw the purchase as clever political manipulation by southern 
politicians who moved deiiberately and stealthily to fasten 
the talons of slavery upon addition territory.“ There is 
little or no evidence to substantiate such a charge. Anti- 
slavery groups had a large house majority and an equal 
number of votes in the senate where a two-thirds majority 
was necessary for ratifying treaties. It is more or less pre- 
posterous to assume that these large majorities ignorantly 
stood by. Benton gave northern members credit for “‘mag- 
nanimous assistance” and of being “just and generous to 
their slaveholding brethern, even in disregard of cherished 
prejudices and offensive crimination.” The northerners 
may have supported the purchase for political reasons: 
adding territory to Missouri would gain the good will of 
Senators Benton and Linn and others and would in no way 
effect the balance of power in the senate. The senate 
committee on judiciary, to which the bill was referred, were 
fully aware that extending Missouri’s border to the river 
was a violation of the Missouri compromise. Nevertheless 
the committee voted unanimously for its adoption. Situated 
as the Platte country was, it had become a rendezvous for 
thieves, robbers and border outlaws who were committing 
depredations against both whites and Indians. To break 
up these bands and establish desirable Indian relations was 
considered a more ethical policy than to allow the evil to 
continue because of compromise technicalities.®” 


“Neuhoff, The Platte Purchase, p. 336. The author used Von Holst as her 
chief authority. 


SBenton, Thirty Years View, Vol. I, p. 627. 


*Neuhoff, The Platte Purchase, p. 336; ‘Slavery in Missouri, 1804-1865,” 
in Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Vol. 
XXXII, No. 2, pp. 125, 126. 


S7Linn, E. A., and Sargent, N., The Life and Public Services of Dr. Lewis 
F. Linn, pp. 153, 154. 
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In accordance with the provisions of the bill requiring 
that Indian land titles must first be extinguished, a series of 
treaties were concluded with Indian tribes having a claim on 
the region. Zachary Taylor made a treaty with the Sioux 
of Wa-ha-shaw’s band on September 10, 1836, securing their 
release of title and claim to the region between the State of 
Missouri and the Missouri river. In return for this considera- 
tion the Indians received $400 worth of presents.** On Sep- 
tember 17, 1836, William Clark, superintendent of Indian 
affairs, concluded at Fort Leavenworth a treaty with the 
Iowas and the Missouri band of Sacs and Foxes by which he 
secured the release of their claims for $7,500 and a new place 
of residence on the west side of the river. The treaty further 
provided : 


As soon as the above tribes have selected a site for their village, and 
places for their fields, and moved to them, to erect for the Ioways five 
confortable houses, to enclose and break up for them two hundred acres 
of ground; to furnish them with a farmer, a blacksmith, schoolmaster, 
and interpreter, as long as the President of the United States may deem 
proper; to furnish them with such agricultural implements as may be neces- 
sary, for five years; to furnish them with rations for one year, commencing 
at the time of their arrival at their new homes; to furnish them with one 
ferry boat; to furnish them with one hundred cows and calves and five 
bulls, and one hundred hogs when they require them; to furnish them with 
a mill, and assist in removing them, to the extent of five hundred dollars. 


The provisions for the Sacs and Foxes were the same as 
those for the Iowas with two exceptions, the government 
was to build only three houses and to pay $400 for moving 
expenses.*® 

On September 27, 1836, Henry Dodge, governor of Wis- 
consin Territory and superintendent of Indian affairs, secured 
the release of the claims of the Sac and Fox tribes. On 
October 15, 1836, at Bellevue, Upper Missouri, the Otoes, 
Missouris, Omahas, and Yankton and Santee bands of the Sioux 
relinquished forever their claim to the Little Platte country, 
receiving from the government’s agents $4,520 in merchan- 
dise.*° The treaty of November 30, 1836, with the Medawah- 


United States Statutes at Large, Vol. VII, pp. 510, 511. 
'°Uynited States Statutes at Large, Vol. VII, p. 511. 
United States Statutes at Large, Vol. VII, pp. 524, 526. 
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Kanton, Wahapakoota, and Sissitong tribes allotted $500 
to each of these tribes in return for the relinquishment of their 
claims to the region.” 


By proclamation of March 28, 1837, President Van Buren 
declared all Indian titles to the region extinguished, and 
the act of Congress of June 7, 1836, was to become effective 
immediately. 


The territory was then occupied by three separate bands 
or tribes of Indians. The Iowas, the Sacs and Foxes, two 
closely allied tribes, and two small companies of Pottawato- 
mies. The Iowas were the oldest inhabitants and possessed 
the most extensive claim to the region. In 1830 they lived 
in the southern part of the strip,* but in 1835 John Dough- 
erty, Indian agent, reported that the Iowas, and the Sacs 
and Foxes were located in the northern part of the area.“ 
Two companies of Indiana Pottawatomies were temporarily 
living in the Little Platte region during the summer of 1835. 
One band was located across the river opposite Fort Leaven- 
worth and the other about fifteen miles north of the present 
site of Platte City on Pottawatomie Prairie.“ During the 
summer of 1837, between July 20 and August 9, all of the 
Indians were removed. The Iowas, numbering between 
eight and nine hundred, and the Sacs and Foxes, numbering 
about five hundred, were moved across the river into northern 
Doniphan county, Kansas.** The Pottawatomies were taken 


®% United States Statutes at Large, Vol. VII, pp. 527, 528. 

“United States Statutes at Large, Vol. V, p. 802. 

8 House Reports, 24th Cong., Ist Sess., Vol. II, Report No. 379, p. 2. 

“House Reports, 23rd Cong., 2nd Sess., Document 107, p. 2. 

Paxton, W. M., Annals of Platte County, Missouri, p. 15; Senate Docu- 
ments, 24th Cong., ist Sess., Document 251. 

“Niles Register, August 26, 1837, Vol. 52, p. 411, quoting a letter dated 
August 9, 1837, which said all the Indians had been removed from the region. 
Niles Register, September 16, 1837, Vol. 53, p. 37, quotes a letter of Edmund P. 
Gaines of July 20, 1837: ‘I have made arrangements for the whole of the 
Indians now within the limits of the Platte country to leave it in the course of 
the next week.’ The Missouri Argus, August 8, 1837, says, ‘‘The Pottawatomies 
have been located beyond the border of the State.”’ 

®’Collections of the Kansas State Historical Society, 1919-1922, Vol. XV, p. 
312 ff. This article gives the number of Iowas as 830 and of the Sacs and Foxes 
as 530. Senate Documents, 25th Cong., 2nd Sess., Vol. I, Document 1, p. 553: 
The sub-agent making the report does not claim to know exactly the popula- 


tion of the Indian tribes, but estimates the number of Iowas to be 992 and the 
Sacs and Foxes 510. 
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north and were located near the present site of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa.* 

The second provision of the act, namely, the assent of 
Missouri to the extension of her boundary, was complied with 
on December 16, 1836, when the general assembly gave its 
assent and authorized the governor to transmit a copy to the 
proper Federal authorities.** 

In the spring of 1837, when the news reached the border 
that the Purchase had been approved by all authorities and 
that the fertile triangle was open for settlement, a general 
season of celebration ensued. Bonfires were lighted, speeches 
made, barrel heads hammered in and merrily the flowing bowl 
went round. A contemporary, giving a vivid account of 
festivities at Barry, in western Platte county, tells how Peter 
Burnett, then a lawyer at Liberty and later governor of 
California, galloped into town bringing the news of annexa- 
tion. The crowd immediately retired to the “grocery” where 
at the most inauspicious moment the village minister appeared. 
He was immediately seized and placed astride a barrel, but 
being a “good natured old soul” and not too “finicy” he enjoyed 
the gourd and was as “glad of the news as we were.” His 
tall hat, however, was never seen again. The writer informs 
us, “more than one hat went up, like the Hebrew children, 
on that occasion.’’”® 





DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE PLATTE PURCHASE 


In Article I of the Missouri Constitution of 1875, the 
boundaries of the State are given as those “heretofore estab- 
lished by law,” but it is interesting to note that the State’s 
boundaries are not mentioned in the Constitution of 1865. 
The Revised Statutes of 1865 and Wagner's Statutes of 1870 
contain no reference to the boundaries of Missouri, nor are 
any of the documents relating to the acquisition of the Platte 
Purchase printed in either of these revisions. It is also 
significant that the only document relating to the acquisition 


Paxton, Annals of Platte County, Missouri, p. 15; Missouri Argus, August 
8, 1837. 


Laws of the State of Missouri, 9th G. A., 1836-37, p. 28. 
History of Clay and Platte Counties, p. 555. 
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of the Platte Purchase included in the Revised Statutes of 
1845 and those of 1855 is the constitutional amendment 
of 1834. The only reference to Missouri’s boundaries to be 
found in the current edition of the Revised Statutes (1929) 
is the provision in Article I of the Constitution of 1875 cited 
above. 

If the Revised Statutes of Missouri are to contain all the 
documents legalizing the extension of Missouri’s jurisdiction 
over territory now included within the State’s boundaries it 
will be necessary to include the following: (1) the amendment 
of 1834 to the State Constitution which made provision for 
extending Missouri’s western boundary to the Missouri river, 
(2) the act of Congress of June 7, 1836, which provided for 
such an extension of Missouri’s boundary, (3) the act giving 
the assent of the State to the provisions of the act of Congress, 
and (4) the proclamation of the President which declared the 
Indian land titles extinguished and the said act of Congress 
duly in effect. 


The amendment of 1834 to the Missouri Constitution 
is as follows: 


That the boundary of the State be so altered and extended, as to in- 
clude the tract of land lying on the north side of the Missouri river, and 
west of the present boundary of this State, so that the same shall be 
bounded on the south by the middle of the main channel of the Missouri 
river, and on the North by the present northern boundary line of the State 
as established by the constitution, when the same is continued on a right 
line to the West, or to include so much of the said tract of land as Congress 
shall assent to.”! 


The act of Congress, which provided for the annexation 
of the Little Platte region by the State of Missouri, was signed 


by President Jackson on June 7, 1836. The act reads as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress Assembled, That when the Indian title to 
all lands lying between the State of Missouri and the Missouri river shall 
be extinguished, the jurisdiction over said lands shall be hereby ceded to 
the State of Missouri, and the western boundary of said State shall be then 
extended to the Missouri river, reserving to the United States the original 





Revised Statutes of Missouri, 1835, p. 34. 
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rights of soil in said lands, and of disposing of the same: Provided, That 
this act shall not take effect until the President shall by proclamation 
declare that the Indian title to said lands has been extinguished, nor shall 
it take effect until the State of Missouri shall have assented to the provi- 
sions of this act.” 


The assent of the State of Missouri to the westward 
extension of the State’s western boundary was given on 
December 16, 1836. The text of the act follows: 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, as 
follows: 


1. That the State of Missouri has and by this act does declare her 
assent to the several provisions of the act of Congress, entitled ‘An act 
to extend the western boundary of the State of Missouri to the Missouri 
river,” approved the 7th of June, 1836, and does hereby accept the same. 

2. The governor of this State is authorized to transmit to the proper 


authority of the United States, a copy of this act, duly certified under the 
great seal of State.” 


Conformable to the act of Congress, which provided 
that the act should not be operative until the President by 
proclamation should declare all Indian land titles extinguished, 
Martin Van Buren, President of the United States, on March 
28, 1837, issued the following proclamation: 


WHEREAS, by an act of Congress of the 7th of June, 1836, it was 
enacted that when the Indian title to all the lands lying between the State 
of Missouri and the Missouri river should be extinguished, the jurisdiction 
over said land should be ceded by the said act to the State of Missouri, 
and the western boundary of said State should be then extended to the 
Missouri river, reserving to the United States the original right of soil in 
said lands, and of disposing of the same; and whereas, it was in and by the 
said act provided that the same should not take effect until the President 
should, by proclamation, declare that the Indian titles to said lands had 
been extinguished, nor until the State of Missouri should have assented to 
the provisions of the said act: 

And whereas, an act was passed by the General Assembly of the State 
of Missouri, on the 16th of December, 1836, expressing the assent of the said 
State to the provisions of the said act of Congress, a copy of which act of 
the General Assembly, duly authenticated, has been officially communi- 
cated to this Government, and is now on file in the Department of State: 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, MARTIN VAN BUREN, President of 
the United States of America, do, by this my proclamation, declare and 


United States Statutes at Large, Vol. V, p. 34. 
Laws of Missouri, 9th G. A., Ist Sess., 1836-37, pp. 28-29. 
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make known, that the Indian title to all the said lands lying between 
the State of Missouri and the Missouri river, has been extinguished, and 
that the said act of Congress of the 7th of June, 1836, take effect from the 
date thereof. 

Given under my hand at the city of Washington, this 28th day of 
March, A. D. 1837, and of the Independence of the United States of 
America the sixty-first. 


MARTIN VAN BUREN” 


By the President: 
JOHN FORSYTH, 
Secretary of State. 


“United States Statutes at Large, Vol. V, p. 802. 
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MISSOURI IN THE OLD GEOGRAPHIES 


BY HARRISON A. TREXLER 


The grandfather of American geographers was Jedidiah 
Morse.' His first edition, that of 1789, contained nothing 
definite on the Missouri country, as that portion of the vast 
wilderness of Louisiana was then unknown to all but aborigines 
and a few French and Spanish explorers and traders. The 
edition of 1805 appeared just after the cession and naturally 
the recent acquisition was the subject of considerable specula- 
tion, as well as of romance and national pride. Of what was 
then called ‘‘Upper Louisiana” Morse wrote: 


....Upper Louisiana, ..... is one immense prairie; it produces 
nothing but grass; it is filled with buffaloe, deer, and other kinds of game; 
the land is represented as too rich for the growth of forest trees. It is 
pretended that Upper Louisiana contains in its bowels many silver and 
copper mines, ...... The salt works are also pretty numerous;...... 
One extraordinary fact relative to the salt must not be omitted. There 
exists about 1000 miles up the Missouri, and not far from that river, a 
Salt Mountain! The existence of such a mountain might well be questioned 
were it not for the testimony of several respectable and enterprising traders, 
who have visited it, and who have exhibited several bushels of the salt 
to the curiosity of the people of St Louis, where some of it still remains. 


Of settlements within the present boundaries of Missouri 
Morse mentions St. Louis (population 925), Carondelet 
(184), St. Charles (895), St. Fernando or Harisseret [St. 
Ferdinand de Florissant?] (276), Marias des liards (379), 
Maramee [Meramec?] (115), St. Andrews (393), Ste. Genevieve 
(949), New Bourbon (560), Cape Girardeau (521), and Little 
Meadow with 49 inhabitants.’ 


I'The volumes quoted in this paper are school geographies in the collection 
of the author. They are textbooks, as distinguished from atlases and gazet- 
teers. They are much more simple and quaint than gazetteers, as they were 
written for juvenile comprehension. 

?Morse, Jedidiah, The American Universal Geography: or a Present View of 
the State of Allthe Empires, States, and Republics in the World, and of the United 
States of America in Particular. 2 vols. 5th edition. (Boston, 1805.) Vol. 
I, pp. 758-759; 761. 

This work was one of severe labor, one volume comprising 864 and the other 
664 large, closely-printed pages. It contains only four maps. In 1806 Morse 
got out a small single volume which was an abridgement of the above edition. 
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The Morse geographies, ponderous volumes bound in 
calf, were not written to appeal to the juvenile mind or 
interest and as a consequence others brought out more 
modest and more attractive works. In 1814 Nathaniel 
Dwight, a kinsman of Timothy Dwight, the famous president 
of Yale, published a little manual of two hundred pages. It 
is a “blue-back,” similar in appearance to Webster’s spellers, 
and the boards are real wood about half the thickness of 
that used in cigar boxes. Throughout the method of instruc- 
tion used is that of questions and answers. An example of 
this method is the statement which has made the volume 
famous. For pure and simple sectional self-esteem consider 
the following quotation: 


Q. What are the general characteristics of the people of New Eng- 
land? 


A. They are an industrious and orderly people; economical in their 
livings, and frugal in their expenses, but very liberal when called on...... 
by brethren in distress. They are well informed in general; fond of reading, 
eee ite sociable and hospitable to each other, and to strangers,...... 
They are plain and simple in their manners, and on the whole they form 
perhaps the most pleasing and happy society in the world.* 


It is less difficult to understand the egotism of Charles 
Sumner when it is remembered that the children of his day 
were forced by application of a birch-rod to commit their 
school books to memory, and with such preposterous senti- 
ments taught as unquestionable truth. 

Of the Missouri country Dwight knew little, although he 
published this edition a decade after the cession. All he 
knew of its geographical features was that the Missouri 
river entered the Mississippi from the west and that Upper 
Louisiana contained “large quantities of fossil salt.’* But 
the geographers of that day, unlike those of old Greece, and 
our own contemporaries, had no thought of going in quest of 
actual information. They remained in their own libraries and 
read Morse. 


*Dwight, Nathaniel, A Short But Comprehensive System of the Geography 
of the World: By Way of Questions and Answers. Principally Designed for 
Children and Common Schools (Northampton, 1814), p. 144. 

‘Dwight, A Short But Comprehensive System of the Geography of the World, 
Pp. 195. 
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In 1828 there was struck from a press at Brattleboro, 
Vermont, a fat little volume by an anonymous author. It is 
one of the earliest geographies that boasted illustrations. 
Earlier ones contained maps, but illustrations were a novelty. 
These illustrations of 1828 were crude woodcuts drawn from 
the imagination of some Vermonter who had doubtless never 
been beyond the shadow of the Green Mountains. But they 
were at least attempts to make geography interesting and so 
deserve great credit. 

After a few words regarding the early history of Missouri 
and its recent admission to the Union, the author of this 
Vermont volume says: 


This country is rapidly settling. A great number of inhabitants and 
a large capital are employed in the Indian trade; and steam boats, besides 
barges and keel boats, are constantly plying between St. Louis and New 
Orleans. 


Character and Manners. 


The inhabitants are a mixture of many kinds of people; the French 
are numerous, and are many of them ignorant and vicious; some villages 
are almost exclusively inhabited by them. It is not uncommon for Indians 
to come down the river from distant and nameless regions, who have never 
before seen the face of a white man, and to whom the pursuits aud usages 
of civilized life are altogether new.® 


So much for Missouri. That is all! 

Following the fat little volume from Vermont there ap- 
peared over a period of several years many similar ones, 
some of them illustrated.6 S. Augustus Mitchell in 1847 
produced one of this nature and ran it through a dozen 
editions. Of Missouri Mitchell had this to say: 


Missouri is the third state for extent in the Union. The face of the 
country is diversified with hills, plains, and prairies, of which the latter 
predominate. 

5Historical and Descriptive Lessons, Embracing Sketches of the History, 
Character, and Customs of All Nations... (Brattleboro, Vt., Holbrook and Fes- 
senden, 1828), p. 60. 

®The oldest large thin geography that the author has seen is dated 1852. 
By the sixties this form of geography had become common. The increase in 
the size of the page, and the consequent decrease in the thickness of the book, 
was caused by the demand of the trade that maps should be inserted. The 
Mitchell and Olney geographies contained no maps, but were accompanied, if 
the purchaser paid the price, by atlases. This scheme was a boon to the 
author and publisher, but was quite expensive for the pupils. 
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Indian corn, wheat, oats, hemp, and tobacco, are largely cultivated, 
with some cotton in the southern part of the state. This is an admirable 
grazing country, and vast herds of horses, cattle, and hogs, are raised in it. 

Missouri is rich in minerals: the lead-mines have been worked for 
more than 100 years, and produced in the year 1840 more than five million 
pounds. 

The Pilot Knob and Iron Mountain are immense masses of nearly 
pure iron, and surpass everything of the kind found elsewhere. Copper, 
zinc, and coal, also abound, and salt is made to some extent. 

There is a considerable trade carried on across the Prairies between 
this state and Santa Fe, in New Mexico. The traders form caravans of 
numerous individuals, with horsesand wagons. They carry various articles 
of merchandise, and being sometimes attacked by the Indians, defend 
themselves with their rifles. 

[Here follow several lines on Jefferson City and St. Louis.] 

St. Charles, Franklin, Booneville, and Lexington, are all on the Mis- 
souri River. From Independence, a small town in the western part of the 
state, the Santa Fe traders usually depart for their journey across the 
prairies. Herculaneum, New Mardid, St. Genevieve, and Cape Girardeau, 
are on the Mississippi. At Herculaneum large quantities of shot are made.’ 


Little fault can be found with the above description of 
the Missouri of the Mexican war period. It is certainly an 
improvement upon its predecessors. Geographers were at 
least endeavoring to get at the truth, even though they had 
not yet reached the point of making their books appeal to 
juvenile interest. 


Another prolific geographer of the day was Olney, who 
in 1847 published the fifty-fifth edition of his stocky little 
text. Olney has left this description of Missouri: 


Missouri is a large and interesting state. It abounds in plains and 
prairies, and [is] remarkable for the number and magnitude of its navigable 
rivers, and for its rich and extensive mines of lead and coal. 

The climate is mild and the soil exceedingly productive on the prairies 
and alongtherivers. Indeed, a great proportion of the land is of the richest 
kind, producing corn, wheat, rye, oats, hemp, and tobacco in great abund- 


7Mitchell, 8S. Augustus, A System of Modern Geography, Comprising a 
Description of the Present State of the World, ... Adapted to the Capacity of Youth 
(Philadelphia, Thomas, Cowperthwait and Company, 1847), pp. 169-170. 
This volume contains 336 pages. 

®Textbook publishers of a century ago were not above trade tricks. For 
instance, an edition of Olney's book of 1847 is labeled the ‘“Fifty-Fifth Edition,"’ 
while one of 1849 is designated the sixty-first, and that of 1853, the seventy- 
ninth—a total of twenty-four editions in six years. In fact, Olney turned out 
these editions so fast that the material on Missouri did not vary in a single word 
during these six years. 
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ance. Cotton is produced in the warmer districts; and vast numbers of 
cattle are raised on the prairies. The principal exports are lead and furs. 

The most remarkable feature in Missouri is its lead mines, which are 
estimated to cover an area of about 3000 square miles. They are in the 
eastern part of the state; the center of them is about 70 miles southwest 
from St. Louis. There are about fifty mines, which employ more than 
twelve hundred laborers, and produce three million pounds of lead annually. 

Towns.—Jefferson City is a newly settled town on the Missouri, 120 
miles above its junction with the Mississippi. It is situated on a high bluff 
shore, in the midst of a beautiful and fertile country. 

St. Louis is pleasantly situated on the Mississippi, 18 miles below the 
mouth of the Missouri, and 1,200 miles above New Orleans. It is the 
largest and most commercial town in the state, and bids fair to become an 
immense city. Hunting and trapping parties are fitted out at this place, 
and great quantities of furs, deer skins, and buffalo robes are here collected. 
It is a flourishing city, and its situation for trade is one of the best in the 
world.® 


By the fifties geographies had become quite sophisticated, 
had lost their quaintness, and their romantic fairy tale in- 
accuracies. Cornell’s High School Geography of 1857 contains 
two closely-written pages on Missouri. The account of the 
soil, climate, inhabitants, and so forth is conventional. Of 
the cities the author wrote: 


Hannibal, situated on the west side of the Mississippi about 150 
miles above St. Louis, is rapidly increasing in commercial importance. 

St. Charles is finely situated on the north bank of the Missouri River, 
which at this place, is crossed by ferry-boat. 

St. Louis, located on the west bank of the Mississippi River, about 20 
miles below the mouth of the Missouri, and 1,200 miles distant from New 
Orleans, is a large and important commercial city not only of Missouri, 
but of the entire valley of the Mississippi. The city is generally well 
built, and contains numerous costly public edifices. It extends along the 
river for about seven miles, and presents an imposing appearance when 
approached from the water. 

St. Genevieve, situated on the Mississippi about 60 miles below St. 
Louis, is the shipping port for the products of the iron works at Iron 
Mountain. Large quantities of copper, lead, and white sand, are exported 
from this place; the last article is extensively used in the glass works of 
Pittsburg and Boston. 


*Olney, J., A Practical System of Geography; or a View of the Present State 
of the World... Fifty-Fifth edition. (New York, Pratt, Woodford, and Com- 
pany, 1847), pp. 134-135. 
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Independence, located about five miles south of the Missouri River, 
carries on a considerable trade, being the place where many of the emi- 
grants, on their way to Oregon and California, procure their outfit.'¢ 


The above account reads like modern history. But we 
still miss any mention of St. Joseph and .<ansas City. Neither 
were Fayette, Springfield, Potosi, nor Columbia thought 


worthy of notice, and Jefferson City was simply referred to as 
the State capitol. 


The most enterprising and widely-read geographer of the 
decades from 1850 to 1880 was S. G. Goodrich, who usually 
wrote under the name of “Peter Parley.’’ Goodrich published 
a score of textbooks in which he combined history and geog- 
raphy. He can also be credited with the first geographies 
that emphasized maps. His maps were good ones and were 
in color." Like Herodotus, Strabo, and Marco Polo, Good- 
rich journeyed about the world. His descriptions of town 


and country appeal strongly to human interest. He wrote 
in 1857: 


We now come to Missouri, one of the largest and most fertile states 
in the Union. It has vast mineral resources. Lead, iron, coal, salt, and 
other articles, are found in inexhaustible quantities. The principle [sic] 
agricultural productions are corn, hemp, and tobacco. It was admitted 
to the Union in 1819. 

If we visit St. Louis, we shall find one of the most important commer- 
cial cities in the western country. It commands the trade of the Upper 
Mississippi, the Missouri, and the Illinois Rivers, and immense numbers 
of steamboats are constantly employed in carrying the produce of these 
places to New Orleans, whence they are shipped to all parts of the world. 
It was settled by the French in 1764. 

This city is in the center of the fur trade and of the Santa Fe com- 
merce. If you are fond of enterprise, you can here join a hunting expedi- 
tion, about to proceed two thousand miles up the Missouri River, for the 
purpose of killing buffaloes, bears, beavers, and other wild animals. These 
hunting parties frequently set out from St. Louis, and are sometimes gone 
two or three years. They bring back many boat loads of skins taken from 
the animals they have killed. Sometimes these hunters meet with un- 


Cornell, Sarah S., High School Geography...of the World;...Part Three 
(New York, D. Appleton, 1857), p. 110. 

UThe earliest geography containing colored maps which the author has 
seen is that of Goodrich referred to in Note 12. A friend has advised me 
that the atlas of 1837 which accompanied Olney's geography of that year 
contains maps in color. Doubtless some of the gazetteers of that period were 
also supplied with colored maps. 
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friendly Indians, who attack them. Several hunting parties have been 
entirely destroyed in this way. 

We shall find that the attention of the people of St. Louis is not ex- 
clusively confined to trade. There is no city in the Union in which more 
attention is paid to education than inthis. They have not only established 
excellent common schools for the education of the youth, but a liberal 
support is given to schools of higher grade, which are not surpassed by any 
institutions of the kind in the United States. 

Jefferson Cit:;, the capital, is near the centre of the state on the Mis- 
souri River. St. Charles, the seat of St. Charles College, Herculaneum, 
and St. Genevieve are the principal mineral depots. Independence, the 
starting-point of the caravans to Santa Fe, Oregon, and California, are 
some of the other important places in the state.'” 


The last of the geographies referred to here is the most 
interesting of them all; in fact, it is one of the most interesting 
books I ever held in my hand. Some years ago I found a 
neat little volume in a secondhand book store. It was 
actually published in Richmond, Virginia, in the midst of 
the war between the states. Perhaps it is the only textbook 
of Southern origin of that period. The beautifully executed 
maps were engraved in England. Doubtless the entire book, 
which is handsomely bound and printed on superior paper, 
was of British workmanship. 

Naturally the new Southern republic was very self- 
conscious, and consequently, the Confederacy receives more 
attention than does any other country. There are sections 
devoted to the history, the products, the flora, the fauna, 
the scenery, and the manufactures of the Confederate states. 
Like so many of the earlier textbooks, it was written by a 
clergyman. There is no particular section given to Missouri, 
but there are references to her here and there as one of the 
Confederate states. Of course Missouri never joined the 
Confederacy, but her seccessionist government sent delegates 
to the Confederate congress and the Richmond authorities 
hoped to gain possession of the state eventually. Con- 
sequently, Missouri was potentially Confederate territory and 
her resources were recorded in this little book." 


Goodrich, 8S. G., Peter Parley’s....First Book of History Combined with 
Geography, Containing the History and Geography of the Western Hemisphere. . . 
(Boston, Hickling, Swan, and Brewer, 1857), p. 110. 

Stewart, K. J., A Geography for Beginners (Richmond, Va., 1864), pp. 
40-63, passim. 
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The geographies of the seventies and eighties bring us 
nearer to our own period and there is no need to consider 
them. Those which have been quoted cover the decades in 
which Missouri gradually emerged from the obscurity of the 
vast interior wilderness into a place of importance, not only 
in agriculture, but in commerce, industry, and in culture. 

In closing this array of descriptions of Missouri from old 
school geographies, this quotation from a geography in rhyme 
will be given: 


And Jefferson City on a high bluff smiles, 

Up the Missouri tide twice sixty miles, 

On the same tide, just twenty from its mouth, 
St. Charles is on the north bank, not the south, 
And Independence, west of all hath laid her, 
From whence for St Fe’, leaves many a trader. 
St. Louis, on the Mississippi’s seen. 

Down from Missouri’s mouth miles seventeen, 
From New Orleans, twelve hundred up the tide, 
Missouri's largest town, Missouri’s pride. 

And from St. Louis, seventy miles southwest, 
Po-to’-si lives, known for her lead the best." 








44Van Waters, George, The Poetical Geography, Designed to Accompany Out- 
line Maps or School Atlases. To Which are Added the Rules of Arithmetic in 
Rhyme. (Louisville and Boston, 1852), p. 26. 
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THE JEFFERSON INQUIRER! 


BY ESTAL E. SPARLIN 


The Jefferson Inquirer blazed its way across the journal- 
istic horizon of Jefferson City, the State of Missouri, and the 
nation during the forties and fifties of the nineteenth century, 
reaching national significance as an ardent supporter of 
Thomas Hart Benton, “hard money,” the Compromise of 
1850, and other important measures of the time. The 
Inquirer earned its niche in the Missouri newspaper hall of 
fame through numerous renowned attributes. Under the 
tutelage of the Lusk family, and by virtue of its location at 
the State capital, it was the center of political news in the 
State during the period of its existence. Other Missouri news- 
papers looked to the Inquirer for news and comment on 
legislative and political events. Because of this, it was a 
leading influence in the political life of the State. The 
Inquirer issued the first daily published west of St. Louis, 
it brought the first power press to the hinterland, and it 
placed its imprint on many important historical documents 
while it held the State printing contract for many years. Its 
biography is, therefore, worth chronicling. 

Van Buren was still running the country from the White 
House, but “Tippecanoe and Tyler Too”’ were in the making | 
during the closing years of the nineteenth century’s third 
decade when the river steamer Mary Ann—it must have 
had a name as romantic as ““Mary Ann’’—chugged up to the 
wharf of Jefferson City, the hilly little frontier capital of 
Missouri, with its cargo of passengers, mail, news from ‘“‘back 
home,” crude farming implements, gunpowder, and other 
miscellany. The passengers and cargo were hurried off the 
boat to free it for the long, weary, and somewhat dangerous 
trip up the river to Boonville and Glasgow. 

When the Lusk family, eight in all, filed down the gang- 
plank that day, there must have been a twitter among the 





!This article is an excerpt from the author's master’s thesis of the same title, 
completed at the University of Missouri in 1932. 
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waterfront loafers. The Lusks had just completed the long 
trip from Pittsburgh down the Ohio, around Cairo and back 
up the Mississippi to St. Louis, thence up the “Big Muddy”’ 
on a series of slow-moving boats—boats that would try the 
patience of the most reposed. Leading the little family 
group was William Lusk, Sr., surveyor by profession, ardent 
Democrat in politics, fearless fighter of the British at Lundy 
Lane in the War of 1812, unashamed of his convictions, and 
unashamed to say that he had convictions. William, Jr., just 
turned seven and youngest of the six children, must have been 
out in front with his father. In later life he travelled all 
over the western United States from St. Louis to San Fran- 
cisco and from St. Joseph to Old Mexico, fighting Indians, 
looking for gold, writing for newspapers, lieing about his 
age to join the Missouri regiments in the Mexican War, 
captaining a Union company to his glory and credit, and 
practicing law as a sideline. He must have been a mis- 
chievious little ‘““‘Papa’s boy” at seven. Then there was 
Robert, the eldest; James; three girls; and the mother, Mary, 
bustling around, seeing that nothing was forgotten, worrying 
about William’s antics on the plank, and feeling relieved 
that the long journey was completed, though her heart was 
filled with misgivings and memories of the sedate surround- 
ings she had left behind in Pennsylvania. But she was with 
“Will” and her children. Besides, she was comforted and 
assisted by James, now sixteen, a serious young man. His 
future reserved, conservative, hard-headed business methods 
in running the Jefferson Inquirer, leading Democratic paper 
of Missouri during the 1840s and 1850s, would lead to no 
other conclusion. 

The Jefferson Inquirer, started in 1838 at Missouri’s 
capital city, was having a precarious existence.. It had 
managed to keep its ‘‘Prospectus’”’ out during 1838 and 1839, 
but during the summer of 1840 it had expired.2 It happened 
that 1840 was the ‘‘fightinst, horn-tootinist, rabble-rousinist,”’ 
presidential campaign in American history up to that time. 
William Lusk, Sr., more of a Democrat than a surveyor, 
could not stand by and see the ‘‘ranks of Democracy . 


Jefferson Inquirer, December 31, 1840. 
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exposed to the fascinating encroachment of their watchful and 
wily opponents,”’ so he “threw himself into the breach” and, 
with one S. L. Smith as a partner, started the defunct Jefferson 
Inquirer again. They issued a ‘‘Prospectus” dated August 21, 
1840, but the first issue of the paper under the new manage- 
ment did not appear until September 10. The partnership 
between Lusk and Smith was dissolved on December 23, 
1840,‘ and thereafter the project was a protege of the Lusk 
family until the forces of Mars called William, Jr., to battle 
for a united nation in 1861. William, Sr., was at the helm 
until his death in 1843. He was succeeded by James Lusk 
who conducted the Inquirer to its greatest successes before 
death stayed his hand in 1858. William, Jr., returned to 
Jefferson City from his law practice in St. Joseph to edit the 
paper after 1858. 


The 1840s and 1850s were crucial years for Missouri. 
They witnessed the coming of the Germans and many other 
population elements to swell the total inhabitants from less 
than 400,000 to over a million. They witnessed the bitter 
fight between Thomas Hart Benton and David R. Atchison 
over the United States senatorship, causing bitterness and 
hatred among many people, and the State to have only one 
senator for many months because the legislature was dead- 
locked. They saw the building of the railroads across northern 
Missouri and along the Missouri river to Jefferson City and 
past. They saw the extension of the telegraph lines west- 
ward from St. Louis. And they saw the publication of the 
first daily newspaper west of St. Louis when, on December 23, 
1850, the Jefferson Inquirer began issuing a daily paper during 
the session of the legislature. 

“The staunchest and most influential of the Benton 
papers,” P. Orman Ray says of the Jefferson Inquirer.’ The 
paper supported Benton throughout his long fight to retain 
a foothold in Missouri. Students of history, today, in at- 
tempts to enlighten us on Benton’s life and his campaigns, 
Missouri political history during the period, and the part 





3 Jefferson Inquirer, September 10, 1840. 
‘Jefferson Inquirer, December 31, 1840. 
5Ray, P. Orman, The Repeal of the Missouri Compromise, p. 112. 
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Missouri played in the pre-Civil War period, have searched 
the files of the Jefferson Inquirer from yellowed cover to 
yellowed cover. ‘The editor keeps the world’s daybook; the 
historian keeps the ledger,” said William F. Switzler, editor 
and historian, in his paper, the Missouri Statesman. The 
Lusks were good bookkeepers. 

The life of the Inquirer divides itself into three periods: 
1840-1845, when it was on the upgrade, doing a part of the 
State printing, and becoming increasingly influential in 
Democratic circles; 1845-1855, when it was at its height, 
having the State printing most of the time, and without a 
doubt the most influential paper in the Democratic party in 
Missouri; 1855-1861, when it was on the downgrade, having 
none of the State printing, rapidly being relegated to a past 
era in Missouri politics, and superseded by other papers in 
influence in the Democratic party. 

For the first five years after the Inquirer was established, 
it was getting a foothold in Missouri. The Jeffersonian Re- 
publican was still being published at Jefferson City, and that 
paper was probably the strongest Democratic paper in Mis- 
souri during the decade of the thirties. The Inquirer had to 
meet the competition of this old established paper not only 
in issuing a newspaper, but also in bidding for the State 
printing. The subscription list of the Inquirer continued to 
increase during this period, and its circulation deployed over 
the State. 

During the period from 1845 to 1855 the Inquirer had 
the State printing most of the time. Many Missouri docu- 
ments of historical value bear the Lusk imprint. It is evident 
from the enlargement of the paper, the different statements of 
increases in circulation, and other noticeable changes, that 
the paper was growing rapidly. In 1853, the Inquirer's 
circulation had enlarged until Lusk could dispute Editor 
Switzler’s statement that the Statesman had the largest circula- 
tion in Missouri outside St. Louis. The plant of the Inquirer 
was housed in a brick building, had a power press, an extra- 
ordinary assortment of type, and issued a daily three months 
out of the year. By 1855, the Inquirer could afford to send 
its editor, James Lusk, to New York to buy a second power 
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press and a considerable amount of new type. After James 
died in 1858 the Inquirer declined rapidly. William, Jr., 
James’ successor, was a good soldier, but not much of a news- 
paper editor. 

The publication of a newspaper in. Jefferson City in the 
1840s and 1850s was no task for a weakling. In the days of 
the Jefferson Inqutrer all the type was set by hand, and during 
the first ten years of its existence, the press work was also 
done by hand. It requires a strong back to wield a hand press. 

The words “editor” and ‘printer’? were synonomous in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Almost every editor 
had his start in the composing room as “‘printer’s devil.”” He 
learned to handle type, acquired a few dollars with which to 
purchase a font of type and an old hand press, moved to a 
new town to put out his “shingle,”’ the “shingle” being in 
this case a ‘‘Prospectus.”’ 

Most of the news matter of the Inquirer was set in nine- 
point type, standard until the typesetting machines superseded 
the handset method during the latter part of the nineteenth 
and the early years of the twentieth century. After 1845 the 
Inquirer quite often set several co'umns in as small type as 
six-point because of the crowded condition of the paper. As 
early as 1844 there was an assortment of 10-line, 60-point 
Shadow, 48-point Goudy, and 30, 36, and 24-point Goudy 
Bold, in the plant of the Jefferson Inquirer to be used for 
display material. This was indeed a fine assortment. 

The first type must have been transported originally 
from at least Cincinnati or even Philadelphia. In the fall 
of 1840, a type foundry was established in St. Louis. The 
Inquirer patronized this firm on several occasions. 

In December, 1850, the first power press reached Jefferson 
City from New York and was installed in the office of the 
Inquirer. It was brought up the river from St. Louis on a 
steamer. The Inquirer installed its second power press in 
1856. The railroad had reached Jefferson City by that date, 
and transportation was much simpler. 

“While in Jefferson City the other day,” says Colonel 
William F. Switzler, editor of the Columbia Missouri States- 
man in 1855, “we visited the Inquirer office and saw in opera- 
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tion Mr. Lusk’s steam press—Adams’ improved patent. It 
is a beautiful machine and works admirably.”* Only a 
printer who had run a hand press would describe a dirty, 
noisy, smelly steam press, as “beautiful.” “Mr. Lusk is now 
thoroughly prepared to execute the public work with dis- 
patch and in the best manner,” Switzler continued. ‘His 
enterprise and expenditure of large sums of money ought to be 
rewarded by a liberal people and an enlightened legislature.” 

In 1840 the paper had agents in Union, Franklin county; 
Fulton, Callaway county; St. Louis; Mt. Sterling, Gasconade 
county; Springfield, Greene county; Bolivar, Polk county; 
Van Buren county; Steelville, Crawford county; Liberty, Clay 
county; Versailles, Morgan county; Tuscumbia, Miller 
county; Clinton, Rives (now Henry) county; Mary’s Post- 
office, Gasconade county; Moreau, Cole county; and Cali- 
fornia, Cole county.’ 

From time to time the paper published announcements 
that the subscription list was increasing and the editor thanked 
members of the legislature and other individuals for bringing 
in new subscriptions. The influx of legislators every other 
year greatly increased the subscription list of the Inquirer. 
As early as 1842 a solicitor was sent out to collect and to get 
new subscriptions. By 1849, the Inquirer could claim that 
153 postoffices in Missouri received the paper. A regular 
carrier delivered the paper in Jefferson City.” 

The mails caused considerable trouble to the editor of the 
Jefferson Inquirer. Intermittently throughout the life of the 
paper complaint was lodged against the mail service. Often 
the papers failed to arrive in Jefferson City from the East 
and the Inquirer was ‘“‘devoid of news.’"’ The complaints of 
people in other towns in Missouri that they were missing 
their paper also appeared in the columns of the Inquirer. 

Getting the news was no small thing in rural Missouri in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. In the forties, most 
of the news was in the form of clippings from other papers, 





® Missouri Statesman, January 12, 1855. 
7Jefferson Inquirer. September 10, 1840. 
8Jefferson Inquirer, July 7, 1842. 
*Jefferson Inquirer, October 20, 1849. 

10 Jefferson Inquirer, April 18, 1858. 
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letters, and speeches. When news was “hot” the Inquirer 
was equal to the occasion. It had an extra on the street 
exactly fifteen minutes after word arrived in Jefferson City 
that war had been declared with Mexico in 1846." The 
telegraph reached St. Louis late in 1847 and this enabled the 
St. Louis papers to publish Washington news within a day 
or two of its occurrence. This speeded up the news to the 
Jefferson Inquirer. 

The death of President Harrison is a good illustration of 
how the Jefferson Inquirer received its news before the tele- 
graph lines reached even St. Louis. A letter was sent by 
mail from Washington to the editor of the Cincinnati paper; 
this editor sent word immediately to the editor of the Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, paper; the Louisville paper printed the 
announcement and mailed the paper to St. Louis; the St. 
Louis papers issued extras with the news copied from the 
Louisville paper, and these extras were sent to Jefferson City 
by steamer. Harrison died April 4, 1841, and the news was 
printed in the Jefferson Inquirer of April 15. 

The production force of the Inquirer is a subject for 
speculation. It must have increased from time to time during 
the period. In the summer of 1854 Lusk advertised that he 
had ‘‘two or three’’ compositors which he would like to let 
someone else use for a few months." Evidently business was 
so low at this time of the year that he wanted to let some of 
his force go, but wished to have them back in the fall. 

The Inquirer seems to have served the newspaper needs 
of the people of Jefferson City and Missouri quite well. 
There was no need for a paper which chronicled such happen- 
ings as deaths or births or announcements of parties. These 
things were common knowledge in the community; why 
clutter up the columns of a good newspaper with such trifles? 
The people of Jefferson City and Missouri wanted to know 
what was happening in politics. The Inquirer, published at 
the State capital, was expected to publish complete news 
about happenings in State government, considerable in- 
formation about the national government, and as much as 


Jefferson Inquirer, May 20, 1846. 
W2Jefferson Inquirer, July 22, 1854. 
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possible about political events in general, with the more 
important foreign happenings as a side dish. The people of 
the State depended upon the Inquirer for news of their State 
government, even outlying papers copying political news from 
the capital city paper. Its circulation in every county in 
the State evidences its wide appeal. 

The Lusk philosophy concerning the province of a news- 
paper was of a high order. ‘“Dictation,’’ the Inquirer said 
editorially, ‘‘is not the business, nor the province, of the 
press; but to afford opportunity for the free exchange and 
public expression of opinion, and as a watchman upon the 
tower to warn the people of approaching danger, and pro- 
claim the order of action, whether offensive or defensive.” 

“Until we come to know them [early newspaper editors] 
and their work,” says Miss Minnie Organ, former assistant 
librarian of the State Historical Society of Missouri, ‘we 
fail to appreciate some of the underlying forces of the history 
of our State.”” The Lusk family and the Jefferson Inquirer 
were important “underlying forces.’”’ Their influence on 
Missouri journalism lingers. 
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LETTERS OF GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM TO 
JAMES 8S. ROLLINS 


EDITED BY C. B. ROLLINS 


PART II 
LETTERS: OCTOBER 3, 1853—AuGusT 10, 1856 


Philadelphia Oct. 3, 1853 
My dr Major 

We have been near three weeks in the city of brotherly 
love, but had not succeeded until yesterday in fixing ourselves 
in comfortable quarters. The very long railroad ride, all 
the way from Cincinatti, proved rather too much for Eliza 
and Clara, and they were both attacked with chills the day 
we reached Philadelphia, a free administration of Quinine, 
however, put them right again in about a week. 

The County Election appears to me to be progressing 
rather slowly, though Mr Sartain assures me that it will 
be completed by the 20th December, which is the time specified 
in the contract. 

He appears to be taking a great deal of care in the ex- 
ecution of the work, making the line greatly preponderate 
over the Mezzotint. This line process is very slow and 
tedious, but it marks the picture so deeply into the plate, 
that allmost any number of impressions can be taken from 
it. Mr Sartain tells me that the plate of the County Elec- 
tion, in the manner he is completing it, will make 18 or 
20,000 good prints. 

I visited New York a few days since. The Crystal 
Pallace appears to have attracted thither a great many 
strangers. Having but little time, I passed hurriedly through 
the exhibition. I saw a few good pictures and several fine 
productions of the chisel. I called upon the two houses 
which are engaged most extensively in the picture trade, 
Goupil & Co. and Williams & Stevens. Goupil' expressed 

1Adolphe Goupil (1806-1893), the founder of the famous French art firm 


of Goupil et Cie, now Manzi, Joyant et Cie. (New International Encyclopaedia, 
Vol. X, p. 190.) 
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regret that his agent had not contracted with me to publish 
the County Election. He proposed a partnership with me 
in the print, after my subscribers shall have been supplied, 
he to pay half the cost of the plate, &c. and receive half the 
profits arising from the sale. 

Such might, perhaps, turn out to be a good arangement 
for me, as the house has the command of a very extensive 
market. 

Williams & Stevens told me that they would like much to 
have the sale of the engraving, and that they would make me a 
proposition in reference to it shortly. I shall take time to 
consider well before making any definite arangement with 
either house. 

Goupil is anxious to publish another superior and more 
costly engraving from the Emigration of Boone, provided 
he can obtain, upon reasonable terms, the use of the picture 
for that purpose. As the raffle has not yet taken place, we 
know not into whose hands it may fall. I presume, however, 
that the owner whoever he may be, would be willing to part 
with it for a few months. 

Let me hear from you shortly, it is but seldom I find in 
the papers here any item of news from Missouri. What is 
likely to be the result to the heroes? of the negro hanging in 
your county? 

Eliza joins me in regards to yourself Mrs. Rollins and 
the children. 

Yours, 


G. C Bingham 


P. S. You can continue the monthly remittance to Mr 
Sartain without waiting for an order. 
G. ©..:-Bi 


*This, of course, is sarcasm. The reference is to the hanging by a mob of 
the negro Hiram, owned by Maj. Edward Young. The leaders of the mob, some 
of the prominent citizens of the town and county, went unpunished. 

My father was appointed by the court to defend the negro, who was ac- 
cused of attempted rape. While the trial was in progress, the mob rushed into 
the court room, put a rope around the negro’s neck and started to drag him out. 
My father, always a staunch advocate of law and order, pulled out his pocket 
knife and cut the rope. The mob put another rope around the negro’s neck 
and it was again cut. The enraged mob threatened to hang the cutters of the 
rope and took their victim to a grove on the edge of town and hanged him. 
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Philadelphia Nov. 7 1853 
Major J. S. Rollins 


My dr Sir 


I wrote to you more than a month since, and as I have 
received no response, I am forced to the conclusion, either 
that my letter did not reach you, or that you are not such a 
punctual correspondent as I have given you the credit of 
being. 

As your knowledge of my habits may lead you to suppose, 
I have not been idle during my sojourn here. I am very 
buisily engaged upon my companion to the “County Elec- 
tion’’—the ‘‘County Canvass.’* I have already completed 
the drawing and am proceeding rapidly with the painting. 
As much as you admired the “County Election,” I think 
you will be still better pleased with the present work. I 
have found less difficulty in the management of the subject, 
admitting as it does of a much greater variety of attitude, if 
not of expression. Sartain is very much pleased with the 
drawing and grouping of the figures, and surrenders the 
opinion which he had previously entertained, that I would 
not be able to surpass the “County Election.’’ 

He has been indefatigably engaged upon my plate since 
I have been in the city, and thinks he will have it completed 
by the 20th of December. I had been under the impression 
that the 20th of Nov. was the date agreed upon, but when I 
referred to the contract, I found I had made a mistake of one 
month. It engages him to complete the plate in fourteen 
months from the time he received the picture. 

The gentleman whom I have engaged, under the advice 
of Mr Sartain, to print the work, has sent an order to London 
for the paper. It will be of the finest and most substantial 





‘The name “County Canvass’’ was later changed to “Stump Speaking.”’ 
The picture is now owned by the St. Louis Mercantile Library Association and 
hangs in the City Art Museum of St. Louis, as does also the original of ‘The 
Verdict of The People.”’ 

‘Bingham made replicas of many of his paintings. The replica of ‘‘The 
Verdict of the People"’ is, I think, still owned by Mr. J. W. S. Peters of Kansas 
City. The replica of “General Order No. 11"' is owned by a Mr. Brown of 
Independence, son-in-law of Mrs. J. W. Mercer who formerly owned it. And 
the replica of ‘‘The County Election” is owned by the Mercantile Library 
Association and now hangs in the City Art Museum of St. Louis. 
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quality, each sheet will weigh a fraction over a pound, and 
will cost, when delivered, about 30 cts. as near as can now 
be ascertained. There will be due Mr Sartain, as soon as he 
completes the plate, the sum of thirteen hundred and fifty 
dollars, including the amount which he has already received. 
This, with three hundred dollars for the paper, I must be 
indebted for to your liberality, until I can avail myself of 
the benefit of my subscription to that extent. 


I do not think I will need it more than two months after 
I get fairly in the field with my engraving. 


I expect to have my “County Canvass’ ready for ex- 
hibition by the time Sartain terminates his labors upon the 
Election, and be obtaining subscribers for that while dis- 
tributing the print of the other. 


I have quite a serious notion to follow your suggestion, 
and make old Bullion’ appealing to the people of Missouri 
the subject of a future picture. That passage in the com- 
mencement of his speech at Fayette,® in which he designates 
the friends whom he came to address, as those only who had 
heads to perceive and hearts to feel the truth, would afford, I 
think, the best point of time for pictorial representation, 
as the action which accompanied it, and gave it such em- 
phasis, would display his fine portly figure to the very best 
advantage, and also tell with most happy effect in the faces 
of the audience. The subject possesses an additional recom- 
mendation to me, from the fact, that I could introduce into 
it the portraits of many of my friends who were present upon 
the occasion, and by a license, which painters, as well as 
poets can take, I could make others present in the pictures, 
who were not present in fact. I think an engraving from 
such a work would sell, and if painted on a large scale it 
would be well suited for a place either in the Capitol or Uni- 
versity of our State. If you see proper you can get Col. 


‘Thomas Hart Benton, because of his insistent advocacy of ‘“‘hard money." 
®Made September 1, 1849, in the Chapel of Central College. Vigorously 
denounced the Jackson Resolutions. Benton considered Fayette the hotbed of 
his enemies. (Meigs, Wm. M., Life of Thomas Hart Benton, pp. 412-413.) 
Unfortunately Bingham never painted this picture. It would have added an 
important fourth to his election series. 
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Switzler to throw out a hint of my purpose, although I cannot 
say that it is yet fully formed. 

I promise myself the pleasure of hearing from you soon. 
I see by an extract from the Statesman that the number of 
students in the University is considerably below what it 
was last year. Does its most excellent president regard this 
falling off as evidence of increasing public confidence in his 
own eficiency and good management? 

Eliza asks to be remembered to yourself and Mrs R. 
She says she is taking your advice in reference to her music, 
and has a piano in her room for daily practice. 


Yours Sincerely 


Geo. C. Bingham 


Philadelphia Nov. 23, 1853 
Major J. S. Rollins 


My Dr Sir 


Mr Sartain informed me, a few days since, that he was 
in need of funds, and as you are my only dependence at 
present, I requested him to write you for $200. The money 
that I have with me, of my own, will not more than suffice 
for family expenses during my stay in the city. 

I wrote to you some two or three weeks back and in- 
formed you as to the entire amount which I would be com- 
pelled to look to you for, and as Mr Sartain assures me that 
the plate will be completed about the time specified in the 
contract, I shall esteem it a great favour if you can enable me 
to be punctual to the letter of my engagement with him. So 
far as I am able to determine without a proof, he is executing 
his work in a superb and masterly manner, and I have a 
strong hope that he will realize his expectations in the produc- 
tion of the best print that has yet been published on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

I have received no intelligence from you or from Columbia 
since I have been in Philadelphia. I requested Jno. Thomas’ to 


7Brother of Mrs. Bingham. 
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have the Statesman* forwarded to me, but I have not yet 
been cheered by the presence of a single number. I see by 
the Republican, which is my chief reliance for Missouri news, 
that our friend E. C. Davis is editing his old partners paper 
in St Joseph. What has become of the Sentinel? Surely 
your president does not expect to get along without an organ, 
such an instrument being now-adays an indispensable append- 
age to a presidential office. 

I think old Bullion is rather getting the upper hand 
of his opponents in relation to the Central route..° The 
recent explorations, for which we are chiefly indebted to the 
indefatigable old man himself, seem calculated to remove 
all doubts as to its practicability. 

From the recent election in New-York, and other equally 
significant indications, I am inclined to think our Democratic 
president" will not be permitted to sleep very soundly this 
winter. The hards and softs of his party are becoming so 
antagonistic, that even the “cohesion of public plunder, that 
hitherto infallible specific for the ruptures in the ranks of 
Loco-Focoism, will scarcely be sufficient to hold them together. 
It will be a glorious time for the country when the present 
party organizations shall be broken up entirely. We need 
not expect until then to have a revival of the good old times, 
when honesty and capacity, rather than party servility, 
will be the qualifications for office. But I forget that I am 
a painter and not a politician. I am getting along, fully 
up to my expectations upon the ‘County Canvass, and flatter 
myself that I will have it nearly finished by the beginning 
of the new year. I should like much for you to see it in its 
present state. I do not think you would counsel any change 
in the design, and if you did, I scarcely think your advice 

8A Columbia weekly newspaper edited and published by Colonel William 
F. Switzler. 

*The St. Joseph Cycle. 

‘Benton always referred to the railroad he himself advocated as ‘‘a great 
central national highway.... San Francisco at one end, St. Louis in the middle, 
the national metropolis and great commercial emporium at the other.’"’ (Meigs, 
Life of Thomas Haft Benton, pp. 419-422.) 

UFranklin Pierce (1804-1869), seemed to have no comprehension of the 
overshadowing issue of the day, and in his first message congratulated the coun- 


try that the slavery question had been peacefully settled forever by the com- 
promise measures of 1850. 
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would be followed. The fact is I am getting to be quite con- 
ceited, whispering sometimes to myself, that in the familiar 
line which I have chosen, I am the greatest among all the 
disciples of the brush, which my native land has yet produced. 
When I get this picture completed, and published in conjunc- 
tion with the ‘‘County-Election,” I think I shall have laid 
the foundation of a fortune sufficient to meet my humble 
expectations, and place my little family beyond the reach 
of want, should I be taken away from them. I expect to 
return to Missouri as soon as my engraving is printed, as 
the first distribution is to be made there. Eliza will remain 
here until next summer. If Miss Bennett” should have an 
opportunity of visiting Philadalphia this winter, as she 
expressed a wish to do last fall, Eliza would like very much 
to share her room with her during my absence. I think a 
visit east would be of service to her, physically at least if 
not mentally. We happen to be situated in a very convenient 
and delightful quarter of the city. 


Yours 
G. C. Bingham 


Philadelphia Dec. 12, 1853 
Major J. S. Rollins 


My dear Sir 


Your very acceptable favour of Nov 25th has been duly 
received. The funds for Mr Sartain, I doubt not, will be 
fully in time, as I am becoming more convinced, as the 
period approaches, that the plate cannot be completed at 
the date specified in the contract. As in a painting, so in 
an engraving, there is a great deal to be done in finishing 
which appears, as it were, to urn up contrary to the previous 
calculations of the artist. Mr Sartains expectations are 
quite high in reference to the result of his labors, and judging 

12Sally Rodes Bennett, daughter of Dr. James H. Bennett. In 1855 she 


married Thomas E. Tutt, president for many years of the Third National Bank 


in St. Louis, and one-time candidate for the nomination for governor of Mon- 
tana. 
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by what he has already effected, I am encouraged to hope 
that they will be fully realized, if they should be, a little 
delay will be very cheerfully excused, although my interest 
must suffer somewhat thereby. The printing from a plate 
of such magnitude as the “County Election” I find, upon 
enquiry, to be a more tedious process than I had anticipated. 
Not more than twelve or fifteen impressions can be averaged 
per day. Unlike the ordinary printing press, that of the 
engraver makes its impressions from the interstices of the 
plate, and in order that they may be pure and distinct, very 
careful labor by the hand is required, in removing, without 
friction, every particle of ink from the surface. Two or 
three months therefore must be consumed after the plate 
shall be ready, before the last on my present subscription 
list can be supplied with prints. The first will be due in St. 
Louis. As soon as they are ready, I shall set out with them, 
and have the remainder forwarded as rapidly as possible. 

My “County Canvass’’ will keep me, I think, fully em- 
ployed until the Election is ready for distribution. The 
gathering of the sovereigns is much larger than I had counted 
upon. A new head is continually popping up and demand- 
ing a place in the crowd, and as I am a thorough democrat, 
it gives me pleasure to accommodate them all. The con- 
sequence, of this impertinence on one side and indulgence on 
the other, is, that instead of the select company which my 
plan at first embraced, I have an audience that would be no 
discredit to the most populous precinct of Buncomb. 

I have located the assemblage in the vicinity of a mill, 
(Kit Bullards perhaps) The cider barrel being already appro- 
priated in the Election, I have placed in lieu thereof, but in 
the back ground, a watermellon waggon over which a darkie, 
of course presides. This waggon and the group in and 
around, looming up in shadow, and relieved by the clear sky 
beyond, forms quite a conspicious feature in the composi- 
tion, without detracting in the slightest degree from the 
interest inspired by the principal group in front. 

In my orator I have endeavored to personify a wiry poli- 
tician, grown gray in the pursuit of office and the service of 
party. His influence upon the crowd is quite manifest, but 
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I have placed behind him a shrewd clear headed opponent,” 
who is busy taking notes, and who will, when his turn comes, 
make sophisms fly like cobwebs before the housekeepers 
broom. 


I am glad to perceive that you are getting upon the track 
for Congress. Of course, the big picture, in perspective for 
the rotunda," will secure to you all the support which I can 
give, though I regret that it cannot even amount to a vote. 
Your chances for the nomination I think are decidedly the 
best, provided the convention shall fairly represent the whigs 
of the district. I see in the Statesman an extract refering 
to a rumour that Sam Young is to be an independent Candi- 
date in the event that a certain gentleman receives the nom- 
ination. This is so like the varmint, that I have not the least 
doubt of its truth. And as yourself, or any other who should 
be the nominee, will turn out to be the ‘certain gentleman,” 
I have no hesitation in saying Sammy will run, provided he 
sees the least chance to win. There are certain church poli- 
ticians whom he will be certain to get in his support,” 
notwithstanding a moral leprosy covers him from the crown 
of the head to the sole of the foot. Such is religious con- 
sistency when warped by Sectarian zeal and bigotry. I 
beseech you, therefore, if you should be the canditate, to 
stand boldly and firmly up to all the Bentonism which be- 
longs to you, and elicit from that quarter a counterbalance 
to any declension which religious partyism may be able to 
effect in your own ranks. Our best love to you and yours. 


Most Sincerely your friend 


G C. Bingham 


WThere are several so-called keys to ‘Stump Speaking.’’ In them the 
speaker has been variously identified as James 8S. Green, former U. S. senator 
from Missouri; Darwin Sappington, Bingham’s old political opponent in the 
legislature; and my father. The speaker’s opponent, the man taking notes. 
has been identified as Bingham himself, and there is something of a resemblance, 
but this remark shows that Bingham had no particular persons in mind when 
he painted at least the major characters in ‘‘Stump Speaking.”’ 

“Bingham wanted to paint some pictures for the rotunda of the national 
capitol. 

Sam Young was hand-in-glove with President Shannon of the University} 
who was a minister of the Christian Church, and Sam would therefore have 
received church support. 
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[Postscript written in margin] 


The public must begin to perceive by this time that 
our ‘‘new president Pierce has really nothingin him. Although 
I gave but 3 cents for his message, I soon discovered that 
I was badly cheated. He is of that plastic material which 
would do well in good hands, but as it is, little can be expected 
from him except ‘on compulsion.” The old mastiff, as 
they now term Benton will have a Herculian labour to per- 
form during the present session in circumventing the designs 
of the cormorants who expect to enrich themselves by Pacific 
railroad enterprises. 


Major J. S Rollins Philadelphia Dec. 26, 1853 
My dr Sir 

Your favour containing a check for $1000 came to 
hand some ten or twelve days since. As I had been led to 
anticipate, when I wrote to you last, the plate is yet con- 
siderably short of being completed, and I find that my own 
judgment has proved more correct than Mr Sartains in regard 
to the time required for such a work. Giving him another 
month, the full of which, I think, will be required in the 
numerous retouches which such elaborate works generally 
demand, and making due allowance for the time to be consumed 
in printing, I cannot flatter myself that I will be able to 
present the print, even to the first of my subscribers, before 
the begining of March, and you will do me a favour if you 
can let this be known to the public through the Statesman 
and St. Louis Republican. The engraving is intended to be 
of surpassing excellence, whatever time or labor may be ex- 
pended in its execution. I forwarded to you, a few days since, 
a biographical notice of Mr Sartain contained in one of the 
Phil. papers. If our true friend the Col. can find space for 
it in the Statesman I shall be much gratified by its insertion,'® 

“The article, quite long, appeared in the Missouri Statesman of January 
27, 1854. John Sartain (1808-1897), was an English engraver who came to 
Philadelphia in 1830. He first introduced mezzotint engraving in America. 
He engraved Bingham’s ‘‘The County Election"’ in 1854 and ‘‘General Order 
No. 11" in 1872. He designed the Washington and Lafayette monuments in 
Philadelphia. When quite old, Sartain wrote The Reminiscences of a Very Old 


Man, a strikingly interesting book containing anecdotes of famous people, 
personal friends of Sartain. 
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and if you can forward a copy of it to our Anti-Benion friend 
Col. Chambers, I think he will cheerfully give it a place in 
the Sunday Republican. As the name of Mr Sartain must 
hereafter be associated with mine in reference to his present 
work, which he regards as by far the most important of his 
life, the publication of such a notice of his previous career, 
cannot be otherwise then favourable to my interest. 

I send you a hasty pen sketch of the ground plan and 
elevation of a building, furnished to me at a minutes notice, 
by an English friend of mine, Mr Skirving, to whom I men- 
tioned your intention of improving your old residence by cover- 
ing it with a new one. If the general plan, here given, meets 
your approbation, any minor alterations or additions can be 
very easily effected, and if you conclude to adopt it Mr 
Skirving will furnish me with complete drawings of every 
portion of the structure, which will enable any builder of good 
practical skill to carry out the design without difficulty. 
Mr S. has a very fine taste in rural architecture and I think 
the design appended, tho’ hastily drawn, remarkably simple 
as well as picturesque; it is also quite different from any 
thing belonging to your neighbors. I expect to employ Mr 
Skirving as an agent in the sale of my print. He has the 
good qualities of perseverance and entire responsibility. 
I became acquainted with him several years since in Washing- 
ton where he had a contract from Congress to make consider- 
able alterations in the interior arangements of the Capitol. 
His health is now such as to require travel, and being quite 
an enthusiast upon the subject of my pictures, he feels assured 
that the profits from their sale will not only defray his expenses 
but yield a handsome remuneration besides. I have agreed 
to give him 20 per cent, he will be able to give any amount of 
security for the faithful performance of his obligations. As 
soon as I can obtain a proof of my engraving from the finished 
plate, I expect to visit Washington and take with me my 
picture of the County Canvass, which by that time, will be 
ready for exhibition. It may turn out, that the delay, to 
which I now submit in patience and hope, will in the end, by 
enabling me to prosecute the sale of both works together, be 
turned to advantage. 
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We are in usual health. Eliza requests me to state to 
Mrs R. that Mad. Sequin resides but a few doors from us, 
so that if Miss Bennett should visit Phil. she will have a good 
opportunity to obtain the benefit of her instructions. let 
me hear from you soon, 

Yours 
G. C. Bingham 
[Postscript written in margin] 


The ground plan and elevation is drawn 10 feet to the 
inch.!7_ I have not drawn out door window or stair way cor- 
rect, not having the measurement of the old house. AB a 
well hole can be carried out to the roof, covered with large 
sky lights, which will afford ample light, and when raised, 
ventilation for the whole house. 


Philadelphia Feb. 1, 1854 
Major J. S. Rollins 


My dr Sir 


Yours of Jan 22nd has just been received. I had been 
rather desiring, than expecting, a letter from you for some time, 
as I supposed your attention was becoming pretty well ab- 
sorbed by the growing importance of political and rail road 
matters! at home. I had received the Statesman quite regu- 


l7Bingham’s sketches of the front elevation and ground plan of the house 
are drawn on the back of this letter. 

18My father was a member of an early board of directors of the North 
Missouri Railroad. The question of the best route for the new road was being 
discussed. Some favored the ridge route following the divide between the 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers, which would eliminate crossing many small 
streams running north from the ridge to the Mississippi and south to the Mis- 
souri. Others favored a route farther north passing through Paris and Monroe 
county. 

My father favored the ridge route and was seeking the right of way from 
St. Charles west. He canvassed the route on horseback. Late one fall after- 
noon he stopped at a small house on the prairie. He explained to the owner 
that the railroad was seeking a right of way exactly on the divide. The man 
told him he had found the right place, that the rain water from the north side of 
his house flowed to the Mississippi river, that from the south side to the Mis- 
souri. My father then said, ‘‘Give us the right of way and you shall have a 
station here." The owner, Mr. Jones, granted the right of way and the station 
was called Jonesburg, which is now a flourishing town on the Wabash main 
line. The North Missouri Railroad has undergone many changes in name: 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Northern; Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific; Wabash 
and Western; and Wabash. 
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larly for some time, but it has failed to reach me for the 
last two or three weeks, hence the favour of your letter is 
greatly enhanced. 


Since my last letter Mr Sartains labors have been inter- 
rupted by an attack of illness which lasted two or three weeks. 
He is now hard at work upon the plate again, and it is pro- 
gressing quite satisfactorily except in regard to time. There 
is a singularity about engravers, from which I find that Mr 
Sartain is not exempt. They invariably promise work in 
less time than it can possibly be performed. The Art Union 
in New York could seldom have its plates finished within the 
time specified by contract, and I see by the reports of the 
London Art Union that the same complaint is made there. 
I intend to guard against such a result in future, by pro- 
viding for a forfeiture of a certain sum for every month that 
the print is delayed beyond the contract. As it is at present, 
I have no remedy except in the exercise of patience. As to 
the remittance which you speak of from St. Louis, if you have 
other employment for the money, you need not send it at 
present. I have only paid Mr Sartain two hundred, of the 
thousand you sent me last. The ballance on hand will be 
sufficient at least until the work is completed. 

As he spoke so confidently of finishing the plate in Decem- 
ber, I was somewhat anxious to be ready with the funds that 
would have been due him, but as he was so much mistaken 
then, I cannot rely on him with certainty for the future. I 
can only feel assured, that as the work is actually progressing, 
it must come to a conclusion some of these days. I believe 
that Mr Sartain is a gentleman in the full sense of the term. 
With all of his acquaintances, whom I meet here, his standing 
is very high. And notwithstanding his hope is so large, that 
he promises more than he can perform. There are very few 
who perform so much as he does. I think it quite likely that 
his anxiety to excel in his present work is the principal cause 
of its not being completed as early as he calculated. 

I am now giving the last touches to my “County Canvass. 
It will be a more imposing and effective picture than the 
Election, the figures are larger, more varied in character, and 
also much greater in number. Mr Sartain thinks that its 
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exhibition will produce quite a sensation here. I wish to 
take it west with me as soon as my engraving is ready for 
distribution, which will be in March April or May, as definitely 
as I can promise myself. It will afford me much pleasure to 
attend to brother Leonards note in reference to the engrav- 
ings. As you say, I think it quite likely you will have warm 
times politically next summer. The slavery agitation is too 
convenient an instrument in the hands of demagogues to be 
dispensed with. Douglass’s” infamous Nebraska bill 2° will 
cause the partially smothered fires to break out with greater 
violence than ever. Such is the peculiar state of parties at 
Washington that there is reason to fear that it will pass. 
The opposition to it however is evidently greater than its 
unscrupulous author anticipated, and knowing that his 
political fortunes are staked upon it, he blows bellows and 
leaps like ‘‘the little black bull that came down from the 
mountains.’”?! If, as Benton predicts, he should break his own 
neck in some of his gambols, the service thereby rendered 
the country, will be the only one which can place him upon 
the list of its benefactors. I am glad to perceive that the 
whig press in Missouri, with the exception of the Republican, 
is opposed to this unexampled outrage. Let it be consumated, 
and a fig for all compromises upon the subject of slavery in 
future. Their mere proposition will be scouted as an attempt 


1%Stephen Arnold Douglas (1813-1861), unsuccessful candidate for the 
presidential nomination in 1852 and again in 1856. He was nominated for the 
presidency by the Northern Democrats in 1860. He was a rival of Lincoln in 
politics and love. Though theic debates were acrimonious, they remained 
personal friends, and Douglas held Lincoln's hat and cane during Lincoln's 
delivery of his inaugural address. Douglas, called ‘“‘The Little Giant,’’ was 
barely five feet tall, while Lincoln was six feet four inches. Douglas’ second 
wife, Adele Cutts, was a great-niece of Dolly Madison. 

2The Kansas-Nebraska Bill (1854) repealed that provision of the Missouri 
Compromise (1820) which prohibited slavery in the national territory north of 
thirty-six degrees thirty minutes and substituted ‘‘squatter sovereignty’’ in 
deciding the question of slavery therein. The passage of this bill united those 
who opposed slavery and led to the formation of the Republican party. 

217 have it from Mr. Walter B. Stevens, author of The Centennial History 
of Missouri and writer upon many subjects, that he thinks the song, ‘‘The 
Little Black Bull Came Out of the Mountains,’’ is old Virginia folklore. He 
says that when he was the Washington correspondent of the Globe-Democrat 
(1884-1901), the song was popular there at small stag dinners, and there were 
public men who could sing it, so well modulated and emphasized, as to give a 
good imitation of a bull's challenge. He quotes the first verse but says the 
second is ‘simply awful’’— I take it unprintable. 
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to swindle, and the force of numbers, in the halls of Congress, 
will carry the day in defiance of consequences. 

If you should be the candidate in the congressional race 
in your district you must take good care to be elected, as the 
great picture for the rotunda may depend upon it. While 
you are in St. Louis, see how the Boone raffle is getting on. 
When I last heard from Philips he expected it to take place 
in a short time. I should like to know who gets the picture. 

Yours 


G. C. Bingham 


Major J. S. Rollins Philadelphia April 16, 1854 
My Dr Sir 

Yours of the 8th inst. came to hand yesterday. Your 
note from St. Louis did not reach me, which fact is the only 
apology I can offer for not having written earlier. 

I am yet watching the ‘County Election in the hands of 
Mr Sartain, and am determined to have a satisfactory result, 
whatever time or labor it may require. The plate continues 
to progress, but not with half the rapidity promised or antici- 
pated by the engraver. Certainty, however, in a work of such 
importance is preferable to expedition, as desirable as the latter 
may be. I feel quite sure that at least two months will yet 
be needed to give it that perfection which I intend it shall 
have, although Mr Sartain thinks it will be complete in less 
than half that time. 

I sold the copy right of my new picture, ‘““The County 
Canvass,” a few days since to Messrs Goupil & Co upon terms 
perhaps as favourable as any artist ever obtained from a 
publisher. It will be engraved in Paris in the most superior 
style. The prints will correspond, in size and in price, with 
those of the County Election.” The proofs before letter, 
of which there will be one hundred, will be sold, the first fifty 
at forty, and the rest at twenty dollars each. 

For each of the plain prints I am to receive, when sold, 
three dollars. For each of the first proofs twelve dollars, 
for the last six and for each of the coloured prints five dollars. 
The entire expense of engraving, publishing and selling is 
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to be borne by Goupil & Co. For each of the prints which 
I may be able to sell myself, I will receive $6.334 cts and for 
the proofs in proportion. An annual statement is to be made 
to me of the amount of sales, and within three months there- 
after I am to receive whatever may be due, as above. The 
painting, itself, will remain my property, unless sold and 
accounted for at the price of two thousand dollars. The 
articles of agreement between us are drawn signed and wit- 
nessed in legal form. The plate cannot be completed under 
two years, and it may be nearly three before the engravings 
can be offerd to the public. 

Taking into consideration the high standing of this house, 
and the extensive market which it commands both here and 
in Europe, I feel assured that I could not have made an 
arangement more conducive to my interest or reputation. 
Since I completed the ‘County Canvass,” I have painted two 
small pictures which I sold for three hundred and twenty- 
five dollars, and I shall continue to make the best use of my 
time as long as I shall be detained here. I am not certain 
that I will require any funds in addition to those with which 
you have already favoured me. As I have been compelled 
to wait so long on Mr Sartain, I think it reasonable that he 
should, in turn, wait a little upon me. If I should be in want 
of a small sum I will endeavour to give you timely notice. 
Mr Goupil offers to take the ‘County Election” upon 
the same terms that he receives the “County Canvass, 
refunding whatever sum I may have paid to Mr Sartain, but 
as I have began the publication, I think I had as well complete 
it. Let me have your advice in regard to the matter. 

I have already commenced thinking for another large 
composition, which I will entitle ‘The Verdict of the People.”’* 

2Bingham painted this picture, the third and last of his election series, 
in 1854 and 1855. It belongs to the Mercantile Library and hangs in the City 
Art Museum of St. Louis. This picture was lithographed by Goupil and Com- 
pany in Paris in 1869, and two impressions were sent to Bingham, who brought 
them to my father’s house. I remember my father and Bingham discussing the 
impressions in the library at La Grange. They were found satisfactory, and 
Bingham ordered a large number of the impressions. By the time his order 
reached Paris, the Goupil establishment had been destroyed during the dis- 
orders of the Franco-Prussian War. Bingham gave my father one of the im- 
pressions, which I own and which now hangs in the periodical room of the 


University Library. The other impression I have tried for years to trace, but 
without success. 
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I intend it to be a representation of the scene that takes 
place at the close of an exciting political contest, just when 
the final result of the ballot is proclaimed from the stand of 
the judges. The subject will doubtless strike you as one 
well calculated to furnish that contrast and variety of expres- 
sion which confers the chief value upon pictures of this class. 
I might very properly introduce into it some of those comically 
long faces which were seen about Fayette when our friend 
Claib* was so genteelly whipped, last summer. 


I fear that you are all at least half committed in favour of 
Douglass’s Nebraska bill. “Old Bullion turns out to be the 
only man of full stature in our entire congressional delegation, 
and if I resided in his district I would take great pleasure in 
voting for him in opposition to any whig who sacrifices right 
to expediency. I have not heard an expression of your 
views on the subject, but I do not suppose that they differ 
very materially from my own. When will the pending nom- 
ination between yourself and Porter be determined? As 
a great picture may be hanging on the issue, I should like to 
know the result as soon as possible.* I am anxious that you 
should bear the standard, of all others Porter would be my 
next choice. 


Eliza would be delighted if Miss Sallie Bennett should 
conclude to visit Phil. this summer. It would afford me 
equal pleasure to have her company upon my return, and if 
she should not meet with a favourable opportunity to come 
earlier, I trust she will have fully made up her mind for 
the trip by the time I reach Missouri. Eliza joins me in love 


%Claiborne Fox Jackson (1806-1862), vice-president of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1845, member of the state senate in 1849, when he introduced 
the Jackson Resolutions. (The author of these resolutions is said to have been 
Judge William B. Napton. Some, among them Benton, thought John C. 
Calhoun had a hand in their authorship.) Jackson was elected governor in 
1860, but fled the state in 1861 and died in Arkansas in 1862. 

Jackson married three daughters of Dr. John Sappington. M. M. Mar- 
maduke (1791-1864), who succeeded to the governorship on the suicide of Gov- 
ernor Thomas Reynolds (1844), married another daughter. (Sharp, Grace 
Marmaduke, The Marmaduke and Some Allied Families, pp. 154-158.) Both 


Jackson and Marmaduke are buried in the Sappington cemetery near Arrow 
Rock. 


“Gilchrist Porter, already a member of Congress, was reelected in 1854. 
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to Mrs Rollins yourself and the children, let me hear from 
you soon 
Ever yours 
G. C. Bingham 

[Postscript written in margin] 

Tell Miss Sallie to come without waiting for Mr. Bingham. 
I shall perhaps spend a few weeks at Cape May during the 
summer, and should be pleased to have her accompany me 
there with other friends, who will form quite a gay party. 


Eliza K. Bingham 


New York May 17 1854 
Maj. J. S. Rollins 


My dr Sir 


I received your favour, advising me in reference to the 
proposition of Mr Goupil to purchase the Copy right of the 
“County Election,” a few days since. I came over to New 
York yesterday, and had an interview with him this morning, 
during which your suggestions were taken into consideration. 
His proposition, as stated in my letter to you, was to under- 
take the publication of the County Election” upon the terms 
of our contract in regard to the “County Canvass.’”’ That 
is, to give me three dollars for each print sold, six dollars for 
each plain proof, twelve dollars for each Artists proof, and, 
in addition, to let me have all the prints which I may be able 
to sell myself at the usual discount of 33} per cent, which 
discount, you will perceive, would leave me $6.33} cts 
upon each print thus sold. 

Mr Goupil now proposes the same terms, with the differ- 
ence in my favour of one dollar upon each print which I have 
already sold or engaged, not to exceed 804, which is the num- 
ber of my list, with 100, engaged in Philadelphia, added to it. 
If I accept this proposition it will leave me $7.33} cts upon 
each subscription already obtained, and $6.33} cts each 
upon all prints which I may personally sell hereafter. These 
are the best terms he will offer. If accepted, he agrees 
to pay, within one year, the sum of two thousand dollars for - 
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the engraving of the plate. There being somewhat of a 
pressure in the money market at this time, he is not disposed 
to pay the amount immediately. 

The only advantage, in a pecuniary view, which I can 
derive from such an arangement must result from the extended 
sale which would thus be secured for the work, without 
“intervention” on my part, leaving me free to occupy my 
time in producing rather than in selling pictures. If this 
advantage shall over ballance what I surrender it will result 
profitably as a matter of course, otherwise not. I wish you 
to favour me with your views upon the subject as early as 
possible. As you have hitherto been my best monitor in 
sublinary affairs, I rely with great confidence upon your 
judgment, and will not make a final decision without it. 

Mr Goupil’s proposition to day, upon the whole, is nearly 
up to what you suggested. Although it does not secure me 
the full benefit of my present subscription, it gives me $6.334 
cts (instead of $5 as you proposed) for all prints that I may 
sell hereafter. It also takes all incidental expenses of paper, 
printing, &c off my hands. 

The plate now appears to be nearly finished, and is com- 
ing out much to the satisfaction of Artists who have seen it. 
There are a great many small touches, however, yet to be given 
to it, which will require time, and as not more than twelve 
or fifteen impressions can be taken in a day, I fear September 
will have arrived before I reach my subscribers. They shall 
be supplied, however, as soon as possible. As quite a number 
of proofs will be taken before the plate is lettered, I may 
meet with an opportunity to send you one in advance. 

I expect to return to Philadelphia tomorrow. I have 
commenced my studies for the ‘Verdict of the People.” I 
desire it to “cap the clymax.’’ Eliza is making arangements 
to spend the summer with her landlady at Cape May. She 
would be delighted to have Miss Bennett along to enjoy the 
sea bathing with her. I may write to you again shortly, and 
be sure that you let me hear from you without delay. Re- 
member me to Mrs Rollins and the Children 

Sincerely yours 
G. C. Bingham 
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Philadelphia May 29 1854 
Maj. J. S. Rollins 


My Dr Sir 


I wrote to you about ten days since from New York 
requesting your advice in reference to Mr Goupils most 
favourable proposition to purchase the copy right and plate 
of the County Election, giving me one dollar more on each 
of my subscribers than he had previously offered. As he 
was about embarking for Paris, I concluded upon consultation 
with two or three gentlemen here, to accept his terms without 
waiting until your answer reached me. I will merely restate 
here that according to the contract concluded between us, 
I can secure $7.3344 cts upon each of my subscribers, and 
$6.3314 upon all prints which I may sell hereafter, and the 
entire expense of engraving paper printing and publishing 
to be borne by Goupil & Co. I would send you a copy of 
the contract if it were not for its length. It is drawn up 
by an attorney, and every point appears guarded as far as 
language can do it. The only clause in the contract, which 
I think, upon reflection, I might have had more to my ad- 
vantage, had I insisted upon it, is the one granting the firm 
a credit of one year, if they require it, for the two thousand 
dollars which they are to pay me for the plate. Mr Goupil 
was anxious to take with him what funds he could raise at 
present to Paris, but having purchased the ‘“‘County Canvass,” 
his anxiety to secure the ‘‘Election’’ also, was so great, that 
I think he could have been induced to pay a portion of the 
sum down and the ballance in a shorter period. I have 
Mr Sartains receipts for twelve hundred dollars and one 
hundred dollars of the thousand you last sent me still on hand. 
When I accepted Mr Goupils terms, I had no doubt but Mr. 
Sartain would cheerfully wait a few months for the ballance 
due him, in consideration of the long indulgence he had 
received from me. He tells me now, however, that he is 
much in want of the money, and if you can conveniently 
send me a check for seven hundred dollars I will pay him 
off, and let you be my only creditor. I will then have nothing 
more to pay East, and as soon as I reach Missouri with the 
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prints, will appropriate the first proceeds of my subscription 
towards discharging, as far as money can do it, the great obliga- 
tion I am under to you. 


The printing from the plate is now in successful progress. 
It is a slow process, and requires very skillful and careful 
handling. Judging by what we are now doing, my entire list 
will be completed about the first week in September. 

I thought last winter, that as soon as one or two hundred 
copies could be printed, I would start west, and have the 
remainder forwarded to me. But I now deem it safest to 
superintend the entire work as far as I am corcerned, trusting 
as little to others as possible. After my subscription is fin- 
ished Messrs Goupil’s agent will see to their interest and mine 
conjointly. While detained here I will employ myself upon 
the “Verdict of the People.” 

In my arangement with Goupil & Co I am necessarily 
compelled to rely upon their integrity for the annual statement 
which chey are to make to me, of the number of prints sold. 
Thee is no firm, which now stands higher in public estimation. 
It has been operating for more than twenty five years, and 
commands the most extensive print publishing establishment 
in the world. The dealers in this country, without exception 
speak of it in most favourable terms. Even upon the sup- 
position that the members of the firm may be dishonest, for 
the comparative smali sum involved, they will scarcely risk 
the danger of detection. 

The advantage which I expect to derive from the arange- 
ment, will result from the greatly extended sale of the print, 
and the reputation such extension will give me. As soon as 
they are ready for the publication, it is their plan to senda 
copy to each of their principal dealers, from whom they expect 
to receive immediate orders for a large number. 

I am exempt from all risks on account of bad debts, 
&c. which would form, quite likely, a very considerable item, 
were I to publish myself, and entrust the sale to agents. 

The mistake in reference to the engraving of the Boone 
picture, resulted from the want of proper information. I 
had a mere verbal understanding with the agent of the firm, 
who sent them no specific instructions. As soon as they can 
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obtain the picture again, they will engrave a large steel plate 
from it in the style first contemplated by me. I have Philip’s 
note for the picture and whether it shall be raffled or not, 
I expect to get possession of it when I reach St Louis. I 
may conclude these rather dull details by saying, that it is 
the opinion of Mr Sartain and others here, conversant with 
such matters, that such prices as I am to receive, were never 
before paid for mere copy right. Mr Goupil assured me 
that they had never given such to any artist. 


I find I have not much space left for politics, although 
my opinions have not changed in any important particular. 
I fear that I will no longer be regarded as a whig in Missouri, 
if the action of our delegates in Congress is to be the standard 
by which my creed is to be determined. The deed is done, 
and a storm is now brewing in the north which will sweep 
onward with a fury, which no human force can withstand. 
Mr Thomas has just reached us and will spend some time 
East. Elizas regards, with my own, to all of you. I hope 
to hear from you soon 

Yours 
G. C. Bingham 


[Postscript writien in margin] 


I enclose you a couple of bad photographs which will give you 
a faint idea of the County Canvass. 


Philadelphia July 15, 1854 
Major J. S. Rollins 


My dr Sir 


I received a letter from you a few days since accom- 
panying a check from Bogy & Co for $700. The check came 
to hand sufficiently early for my purposes, nor could Mr 
Sartain have justly complained had he been compelled to 
wait a considerable time longer. I only mentioned the matter 
in my last letter under the supposition that you might not 
have received the one preceding it. The printing of the Elec- 
tion has progressed with but very slight interruption, and 
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the prospect remains good of my being able to leave for the 
west the first week in September. 

I suppose your canvass will keep you pretty well employed 
until the election. I shall nevertheless look daily for the 
letter promised in your brief note accompanying the funds. 
I have employed myself so constantly since I have been in 
this city, that, except to my own family, I have been as a 
hermit. Your letters, therefore, have been rays of light 
cheering the solitude of my cell, giving encouragement and 
hope, in place of the despondency, which the vexatious 
delays to which I have been subjected, would otherwise have 
produced. In fact it is not in my power to give you a full 
idea of the importance, to myself, of the services which you 
have rendered me. 

“The Verdict of the People’ is still growing under my 
hand, and I expect to have it sufficiently completed to ex- 
hibit to advantage by the time I shall be able to leave. Itis 
much larger, and will combine more striking points than 
either of its predecessors. 

Eliza and Clara have been nearly two weeks at Cape May. 
I have just heard from them, both are doing well, Eliza espe- 
cially has already experienced great benefit from the sea bath. 
My regards to Mrs Rollins and the Children it will give me 
great pleasure to see them again 


Yours 
G. C. Bingham 


Philadelphia Jan. 12 1855 
Maj J. S. Rollins 


My Dr Sir 


I had the good fortune to reach the city of brotherly 
love in good time to share the greetings of the New Year. 
I found Eliza and Clara both well. My return so early was 
somewhat unexpected, as I deemed it probable that I would 
be compelled to visit the interior towns of Kentucky in 
which my subscribers of that State were located; but I effected 
a sale of my subscription list, and the prints necessary to fill it, 
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with the firm of Hegan Escott & Moore of Louisville, which 
relieved me from the task of distributing in person, and 
enabled me to return and resume my labors upon the ‘‘Verdict 
of the People.’’ I hope to complete this last of the series 
early in the spring. I have heard from my ‘County Canvass” 
since it reached Paris. It has been committed to the hands 
of one of the very best of the many eminent engravers of that 
city. The name of the engraver is Gotier [Gautier]. I 
have seen several large engravings, of surpassing excellence, 
from plates executed by him. 

I have received a few items of the commencement of your 
struggle to elect a U. S. Senator. The whigs seem better 
united than my fears had led me to expect. They have not 
however, in my opinion, voted for the man most worthy to 
fill the place. I mean no disparagement to the Col. of world 
wide renown when I say this. Old Bullions friends also 
present quite a solid front. Under such a state of affairs 
it does not appear, at this distance from the scene of action, 
that you will succeed in an election.* I suppose a whig 
or nothing is your motto. 

What is the chance for a pictorial embellishment for the 
Capitol? There is no other edifice, of such magnificence, in 
the Union, which presents such a space of bare walls. If 
you are not ripe for such a work of art as the emigration of 
Boone upon a large scale would be, a full length portrait of 
Washington might do for a beginning. Were I to receive a 
commission from the state for such a work I would be ambitious 
to render it superior to that which graces the Hall of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington. I should like to present the 
“Father of his Country,’’ connected with some historical 
incident, in a manner that would rival the far famed picture 
by Leutze.* 

I send you, enclosed, a notice of my pictures, particularly 
the one upon which I am now engaged. If it pleases you, 

%On the 5th of January, 1855, the two Houses met in joint session to elect 
a United States senator to succeed David R. Atchison, whose term would expire 
March 4, 1855. Atchison (anti-Benton), Benton, and Doniphan (Whig), 
were nominated, but no election was made that year. 

*Emmanuel Leutze (1816-1868), an American artist. His best known work 


is ‘‘Washington Crossing the Delaware.’ (Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 
XVI, p. 505.) Bingham studied under him in Dusseldorf, 1856-1858. 
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it can be transfered to one of the Jeff. City papers, or to the 
Statesman. 


I placed in charge of Mr Cordell nine prints of the “County 
Election for subscribers in Jefferson and vicinity. Will you 
be so kind as to see that they are delivered, and also receive 
the pay for them. At the time that I gave them to Mr C. 
there was one more than was required. As Mr Fulkerson has 
since subscribed, this extra copy can be given to him. 


I am to receive from Hegan Escott & Moore eight hundred 
dollars for my Kentucky list, one half to be paid in four, 
the other in six months. The list contains 112 subscribers, 
twenty per cent of which number may reasonably be deducted 
for deaths removables &c. As the firm is a very reliable one 
I think I have done very well in the sale. Eliza sends her 
regards to you, and says she will grieve very much if you 
are not sent to the U. S. senate. Let me hear from you soon 


Yours 


Most Sincerely 
G. C Bingham 


Independence June 21, 1855 
Maj J. S. Rollins 


Columbia Mo 


My Dr Sir 


I wrote to you in Jan. last, but think it likely that my 
letter was lodged in the snow drifts of Illinois. I regretted 
that I could not see you as we came up the Missouri. Eliza 
was so anxious to see her father and mother, that she was 
induced to forego the pleasure of meeting her friends & 
relatives in Boone, until she had visited them. We will 
likely be down in the course of a month or six weeks. I 
completed my picture of the ‘‘Verdict of the People’”’ before 
I left Philadelphia, and forwarded it to New York where 
it will await an answer from Goupil (who is now in Paris), 
in regard to terms of publication. I deemed it best not to 
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have it exhibited in advance. All, however, who have seen 
it, pronounce it the best of my works. 


I perceive, from the Statesman, that you are having 
hot work in your county upon the goose question.?”’ I trust 
that you will be able to maintain the conservative position 
as nobly as you did last winter, and to give the old Hibernian 
Gander** such a picking as will induce him to confine himself 
to close quarters in future. You will of course be present 
when he holds forth on the 30th as anounced in his call from 
himself, and as he has made himself, of all men, most vulner- 
able, I expect to hear of your giving him a most thorough 
and effectual raking, from stem to stern. 


I find that Missourians are coming to their senses in this 
quarter. Woodson and all others with whom I have conversed 
on the subject endorse Switzlers Resolutions®® as embracing 
the entire pro slavery ground this side of nullification and 
revolution. 


Since I have been here I have observed the emigration 
which is still daily passing for the Teritory.*° The families 
are generally well provided with necessary articles of house- 
hold furniture, and farming utensals. The men are thoughtful 
and silent, and from the fact that they have no negroes with 
them, the inference is reasonable that their influence will 
be against slavery. 


27'To be sound on the goose,’ or “‘all right on the goose,’’ was, during the 
exciting times immediately prior to the Civil War, a synonym for soundness 
on the slavery question, i. e., to support the pro-slavery view. The origin of 
the phrase is not known. (Farmer, John 8, Dictionary of Americanisms, p. 
272; Bartlett, John R., Dictionary of Americanisms, p. 254.) 


28President Shannon, of the University of Missouri, having been born in 
[reland, was sometimes referred to by his enemies as the ‘‘Hibernian Gander."’ 


294 set of resolutions introduced by Colonel William F. Switzler at a ‘‘Kan- 
sas Meeting’’ (one of several), held in Columbia on June 2, 1855. These reso- 
lutions were written by the three Whig members of the committee on resolu- 
tions, of which Switzler was one, and indicated the position they thought 
Missouri should take on the subject of slavery and the Kansas-Nebraska con- 
troversy. (History of Boone County, Missouri (1882), pp. 377-382.) 


Independence was for a number of years the outfitting point and the 
gateway of the extensive trade and travel over the Santa Fe, Oregon, and Old 
Salt Lake Trails, and it was also Bingham’s home for some time. 
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Notwithstanding all the violence and blustering which 
have eminated from Atchison* and his subordinates in treason, 
clear headed thinking men, such as Moss*® of Clay, and Hall* 
and others of this County, regard the establishment of slavery 
in Kansas as utterly impossible. . Those, therefore, who are 
most deeply interested in slavery, will soon see the propriety 
of justice and moderation, such as will conciliate rather than 
exasperate neighbors, who will not be disposed (unless the 
Atchison outrages should continue) to interfere with slavery 
upon our borders. 


I feel convinced, upon the whole, that your position 
in regard to this exciting question is not only the most de- 
fensible upon legal and constitutional grounds, but that it 
will, in a short time, be overwhelmingly the most popular. 
Atchison, and all of his stripe, whether whigs or democrats, 
must soon go to that Limbo from which their is no reprieve. 
I think it quite likely that Donophan* will be found in their 
company, and, like poor Tray, will suffer the consequenses. 
We shall remain in Independence some three or four weeks. 
I wish to collect all that is due from subscribers to the County 
Election in this portion of the state. The subscribers are all 
good but some of them are rather slow. While waiting upon 
them I will paint a few portraits to pay expenses &c. 


David R. Atchison (1807-1886), was especially prominent as a pro-slavery 
leader during the Missouri-Kansas border disturbances. He was a United 
States senator from Missouri from 1843 to 1855, being president pro tem. from 
1846 to 1849 and from 1852 to 1854. By virtue of this office, Senator Atchison 
was for one day legal president of the United States, since General Taylor, re- 
fusing to be inaugurated on Sunday, was not sworn in until Monday, March 5, 
1849. (New International Encyclopaedia (2nd ed., 1926), p. 304.) 

James Hugh Moss (1824-1873), a lawyer of Liberty, Missouri. He went 
with Doniphan on his famous expedition to Mexico. He was a member of the 
Missouri State Convention of 1861. After the Civil War, he moved to Co- 
lumbia. He married Susan, daughter of Judge Warren Woodson, who was 
clerk of the Boone county court for thirty-nine years. 

Willard P. Hall (1820-1882), lawyer, soldier, lieutenant-governor. He 
became governor of Missouri upon the death of Hamilton R. Gamble in 1864. 

“Alexander W. Doniphan (1808-1887), as colonel of the famous First 
Regiment, Missouri Mounted Volunteers, headed the noted Doniphan'’s Expe- 
dition to Mexico. He served in the Missouri State Convention of 1861. In 
1885, carrying a letter of introduction from my father, I called on Doniphan in 
Richmond, Missouri, where he spent the last years of his life. Doniphan, a 
tall, hulky man, large of frame but with little flesh, was in delicate health, and 
when I asked, ‘‘How is your health, General?”’, he said, ‘‘I am not well, my son; 
my breathing pipes are giving me much trouble."’ 
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I expect to go to Paris this fall, taking Eliza and Clara 
with me, we will remain there until the engravings of the 
County Canvass and Verdict of the People shall be completed. 

Remember us to Mrs Rollins & children, and let us hear 
from you soon. 

Yours 
G. C. Bingham. 


Independence Mo. July 15/55 
Maj. J. S. Rollins 


My Dr Sir 


I have just conversed with Woodson and E. C. McCartie, 
who are fresh from the convention at Lexington.* The general 
proceedings of the convention are of a character calculated to 
secure your approbation. McCartie, however, gives me an 
item of news personal to yourself, of which it may, perhaps, 
be well for you to be informed as speedily as possible. 

He tells me that Col Sam. Young anounced publicly 
in the convention (claiming at the same time to be your 
personal friend) that you had written a letter to Mr Field 
requesting him to have the convention broken up in a row, 
in the event of the occurence of a certain contingency, which 
for the better accomplishment of his friendly purposes he 
thought prudent to leave unspecified. The whole thing may 
really amount to nothing, but whether so or not, please 
give me the real truth of the matter, in order that I may 
disabuse the minds of those who may be affected by the 
insidious manner in which it has been used to your predjudice. 
Shannon was present, as was anticipated, and made a speech, 
which, from all accounts did himself up as effectually as the 
friends of order and the haters of the Devil could desire. 
When it was finished, a resolution, intended to be compli- 
mentary, and soliciting him to repeat the address throughout 
the State, was presented, but met with such firm and general 

%A pro-slavery convention held on July 12, 1855, to influence the senatorial 


election. Col. 8. H. Woodson of Jackson county was elected President pro tem. 
(Missouri Democrat, July 19, 1855.) 
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opposition, even from those who have heretofore been regarded 
as “fire eaters,” that the mover withdrew it. Subsequently, 
when two thirds of the convention had retired, a few of his 
friends who remained for the purpose, passed a vote of thanks 
for the speech, and requested a copy for publication. The 
speech, and its publication, as delivered, will do his business 
for him, if virtue and inteligence be left in the land. 

Eliza and Clara left me last Wednesday, and will be in 
Columbia in a few days. I may yet be detained here three 
or four weeks. 

Let me hear from you without delay. 


Yours 
G. C. Bingham 


P.S. Send me the Statesman & Journal also 


Independence Aug. 1, 1855 
Maj. J. S. Rollins 


My Dr Sir 


before your letter came to hand in regard to the charge 
so infamously brought against you in the Lexington Con- 
vention, I had received reports of the proceedings which fully 
vindicated you to the utter confusion of your enemies. Mc- 
Carty, from whom I received the inteligence of the assault, 
was not in the convention when the subject of your letter 
came up, and was therefore ignorant of the complete defense 
which the truth gave you. He is doubtless wiser now. 

I met Sam Young a few days ago in the office of the 
Hotel at which I am stopping, and as there were listeners 
present, I brought up, at once, to his consideration the ras- 
cality at Lexington. He defended himself as well as he could, 
and, I am inclined to believe, told the usual quantity of lies 
in doing so. He swore that he was as good a friend as you 
had in the world (a whopper unless you are much to be pitied) 
and affirmed that the Lexington paper had done him great 
injustice in its report, by mot representing him as declaring 
his conviction that the charge was false at the time he brought 
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the matter up, instead of subsequently, when your friends 
had proved it to be so. If you think it likely that any good 
could result from exposing him on this point, it would be well 
to insert a paragraph in the Statesman to the effect, that 
information had been received from a reliable source, that 
Col Young positively-denies the truth of the report in the 
above particular. The editor of the Lexington paper can 
doubtless establish the truth of the report, and I can establish 
its denial on the part of Sam. 


In the course of the conversation, which I purposesly 
forced to a high key, he let out many things which common 
prudence should have impelled him to keep dark. He con- 
fessed to me, that he was the writer of one of the letters 
against you, in your celebrated controversy with Robinson 
in reference to the “‘Benton letter,’ and stated that he had 
made the same confession to you. Did he ever do so? I 
recollect that you and I once had a conversation on the 
subject, and both of us concurred in the conviction, that 
Sams’ track was to be seen in the matter, but I am 
under the impression that you told me he had denied having 
any agency in it whatever. 

In regard to that same Benton letter, I have received an 
item here, which gives me, if possible, a still deeper insight 
into the exceeding meanness of those who used it to your pred- 
judice. They have the whole letter, but pretend that part is 
lost, that you may not have the benefit of the explanation, 
which that part would give. Doct Farrar of this place, a 
very staid and respectable gentleman, assures me that he 
saw and read the entire letter, but under the exacted pledge, 
that he would never divulge the name of the individual who 
has it in possession. 

I do not know why it is, but it seems that your letters, 
considering their patriotic and unselfish nature, involve you 
in a great deal of trouble. Neither can I account for that 
prevailing curiosity which impels so many to endeavor to 
get a peep into them. Might not a small fortune be made 
by publishing them entire? 

It is stated in one of our County papers that Pres. 
Shannon is to redeliver himself of his extra-legality bantling 
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on next Saturday, in this place. I will endeavour to hear 
him and note the result. 

I wrote an article, with him for my subject, about ten 
days ago, and sent it to Mitchell of the St Louis Intelligencer. 
I did not request him to publish it, and as it has not appeared, 
I presume he doubted the propriety of doing so. I very much 
doubt whether its tone would accord with any general feeling 
remote from the immediate vicinity of the President, and I 
should certainly not like to be known as the author of it. 

I think I shall be able to complete my present engage- 
ments in this place next week, and should I have no further 
demands upon my services, I trust I will see you in Columbia 
soon after. I will however not leave here as long as I can be 
profitably employed. 

Eliza writes me that she had the pleasure of a call from 
you a few days ago. I hope you will keep her so much enter- 
tained and occupied that she will scarcely feel consious of 
my absence. Do you not think our daughter Clara is becom- 
ing something fit to be bragged about, provided, like yourself, 
we were disposed to indulge in that way? My love to Mrs 
Rollins and the dear young ones 


Yours 
G. C Bingham 
[Postscript written in margin] 


Should a letter come for me, to your care from New York 
please open it and note the contents. I received but one of 
the letters forwarded by you, and also failed to receive another 
forwarded from St Louis. 


Louisville Ky. June 2, 1856 
Maj J. S. Rollins 


My Dr Sir 


I am yet detained in this city, awaiting with considerable 
impatience the arival of my wife and daughter, who I trust 
will be upon the packet expected tomorrow morning. During 
the season of idleness which I have been condemned to 
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undergo for the past two weeks, I have been preserved from 
a state of absolute torpidity, by the harrowing accounts which 
have reached us from our Western frontier. 


These reports convince me more strongly than ever that 
Slavery is doomed, and that Providence is determinated to 
use its brutalized champions as the instruments of its over- 
throw. A storm of popular fury, surpassing even that which 
succeeded the immediate passage of the Nebraska bill is darken- 
ing the Northern horizon, and should either Pierce or Douglass™ 
receive the nomination of the Convention now assembled in 
Cincinatti, the success of the black republican nominee*’ 
may be regarded as almost certain. Should Buchanan be 
nominated, his known moderation, combined with his opposi- 
tion to the repeal of the Missouri compromise may perhaps 
enable him to weather the threatening tempest. 


I myself have gone clear over to the black Republicans, 
so far as their creed is indicated by the proceedings at Pitts- 
burg, although in Missouri I might support the American 
ticket as the surest mode of weakening the party which sus- 
tains the most unholy administration with which our country 
has ever yet been cursed. 


I do not think however that Fillmore,** with all his virtue, 
has the least chance to succeed in any state except Missouri, 
and his chance there springs solely from the disruption 
of the Democratic party. I do not think that his friends 
even in this state have any hope, and when he learns the true 
state of affairs, I expect him to decline the nomination, 


%*The Democratic national convention at Cincinnati passed over Pierce, 
at this time president and a candidate for renomination, and also Douglas in 
favor of Buchanan, who was elected. 

87Charles John Fremont (1813-1890), explorer, soldier, and political leader. 
First presidential nomi of the newly formed Republican party. He married 
Jessie, sixteen-year-old daughter of Thomas Hart Benton, against Benton's 
wishes. Although Benton was Fremont’s ardent champion on various oc- 
casions, he advocated the election of Buchanan in preference to his son-in-law, 
and publicly attacked Fremont's candidacy in the New York Tribune of July 
2, 1856, as an ill-advised movement accentuating sectional hate. 

3%8Millard Fillmore (1800-1874), vice-president with Taylor and president 
on Taylor’s death in 1850. He was nominated in February, 1856, while 
he was travelling abroad, by the American or Know Nothing Party, and later 
this nomination was also accepted by the Whigs. (Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Vol. X, p. 345.) 
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which with a prospect of success he would be willing to 
accept. 

Old Bullion is now in the vicinity of the Democratic 
Convention, intending perhaps to determine his course by 
the proceedings of that body. Should he conclude to stump 
it for gov. of Mo.*® which in case of a certain contingency 
it is supposed he will do, he will once more be certain to make 
his power felt, if not in his own elevation, at least in the 
downfall of his enemies, and the enemies of his couniry. In 
the event that he should be a candidate, I regret that I can- 
not be upon the ground to give him a vote. 

You are aware that I commenced a review of Shannons 
pamphlets upon slavery last winter, in the Statesman. I 
commenced the task in conformity with the wishes of Col 
Switzler. The fourth number, however, which I handed 
to the Col did not make its appearance. [I attributed its 
suppression to his newly awakened sensitiveness in regard 
to the goose the hissing of which was not likely to advance 
political prospects in his peculiar locality. Will you be 
so kind as to get the number in question from him and take 
care of it for me. 

I expect we shall go directly to Phil- from this city, 
from thence I will go to Washington and then to Boston in 
order to copy heads of Washington and Jefferson for the state 
pictures. 

My “Verdict of the People has been highly relished by 
the people here. I did not open a subscription, but engaged 
to one house in the city $400 worth of prints to be delivered 
as soon as published. 

Please write to me shortly and direct your letter to 
Philadelphia, Eliza and Clara will remain there two or three 


Benton, running as an independent, did stump the state for governor 
but was defeated by Trusten Polk. I have heard my father say that Benton, 
who had both personal and political enemies in Columbia, rarely stopped over 
night in the town, but would stay with his friend Ishmael] Van Horn, four miles 
west on what is now Highway 40. On one occasion, however, after Benton 
had made a speech in Columbia, he spent the night at my father’s house. My 
father had gotten a paper in which Benton's speech was well reported. Know- 
ing that it would please Mr. Benton, he read it to him. Whereupon Benton 
endorsed the article highly and remarked to my father, ‘‘That is a correct report. 
I wrote it myself. Ifyou are in public life, young man, you must edit and report 
your own speeches.”’ 
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weeks, and I expect to be there myself about the time of the 
sitting of the Republican Convention. give my love to 
Cousin Mary*® and the happy young ones which surround the 
family hearth. May God continue to bless you all is the 
prayer of 
Yours 
G. C. Bingham. 


City of Boston July 29 1856 
Major J. S. Rollins 


My Dr Sir 


I embrace a few moments leisure to drop you a line. 
I wrote to you from Louisville and hoped that I would have 
the pleasure of hearing from you in Philadelphia. It may 
surprize you perhaps that I am yet upon American soil, as 
I expected, when I left you, to embark by the middle of 
June or the ist of July. Various delays which I could not 
foresee have interposed, and when I had completed all arange- 
ments to leave by the last of this month, I am detained, by 
an unfortunate mistake, of the Gentleman whom I requested 
to engage passage for me in New York until the 14th of August, 
when, if no further embarrassment shall occur we will cer- 
tainly embark on the steam packet Vigo direct for Havre. 
Although detained beyond my expectations I have not been 
idle. I have copied Stuarts portraits of Washington and 
Jefferson, and executed private commissions, besides, to the 
amount of four hundred dollars. I found an excellent por- 
trait of Jefferson by Stuart in the possession of Ex Gov 
Coles“ of Philadelphia, who had purchased it at Mrs. Mad- 
ison’s sale to whose order it was origionally painted from 

“Bingham was not related to my family, but through long and intimate 
association was in the habit of calling my mother “Cousin Mary." 

“lEdward Coles (1786-1868), son of a wealthy Virginia planter, but un- 
alterably opposed to slavery. When, on the death of his father, he inherited a 
large number of slaves, he moved to the free territory of Illinois, freed his slaves 
and assisted them to make a new start in life. (Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, Vol. IV, pp. 296-297.) 

“Due to straightened circumstances, brought about by lavish hospitality 


and her son's debts, Mrs. Madison, soon after Madison's death, had to sell her 
effects. 
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life. You are likely somewhat acquainted with the history 
of Gov. Coles. He was the private Sec. of Mr Madison, and 
was subsequently appointed by Pres Monroe Teritorial Gov. 
of Illinois. He is well acquainted with all the prominent 
men who figured in the early history of our own Border 
Ruffian State, Barton® Benton Bates and others. 


I found him a gentleman of that Old Virginia School 
of which there are, unfortunately, but few surviving relics. 
It appeared to give him great pleasure to meet my wishes 
in regard to the portrait of his old Friend (he was intimate 
with Jefferson also) to whose political principles he yet faith- 
fully adheres while those who profess to be his disciples 
have forgotten them. He insisted upon my ocupying a room 
in his house while executing the copy. In any public notice 
which you may be pleased to take of the pictures, I should 
like you to remember his name. 


I have completed in this city, the head of Washington 
from the great origional by Stuart which hangs in the Gallery 
of the Boston Atheneum. 


Here too, every facility was afforded me in the accom- 
plishment of my wishes. The president of the institution, 
Mr Perkins, not only granted permission to copy, but to 
remove the picture if I should deem it necessary to any posi- 
tion most favourable to my purpose. By using a screen, 
however, I secured an excellent light where it hung, and 
have completed a copy, which has been certified by the 
Pres. of the Art Com. the librarian and also by the Mayor 
of Boston as excellent and faithful in every particular. The 
librarian considered it decidely the best that had ever been 
taken. 


“David Barton (1783-1837), attorney general of Missouri territory 1813; 
president of the Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1820 which drafted 
the first state constitution; U. 8. Senator from Missouri, 1821-1831. 

Barton died in Boonville, Missouri, and was first buried in the old city 
cemetery. His body was later moved to Walnut Grove Cemetery in Boonville 
and a monument was erected at his grave by the State of Missouri. The first 
monument was moved to Columbia, and unveiled on the University campus in 
June, 1899. (Missouri Historical Review, Vol. 19, No. 4, July, 1925, p. 559.) 

This first monument was brought to the University campus through the 
efforts of Col. Wm. F. Switzler, who was publishing a paper in Boonville at 
the time. 
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I shall return to Phil. tomorrow where we shall remain 
until the time appointed for our embarkation, write to us 
either there, or to the care of Goupil & co 366 Broadway 
New York. We wish very much to hear from you. I 
hope to hear a good account of your Election next month, at 
least that the state may be saved from the Anties, and thereby 
secured against Buchanan. Fremont appears very strong 
throughout the entire north, and all the changes that take 
place are in his favour. I should neither be surprised or 
grieved at his election. Remember me to the dear family 
at home 

Yours 
G. C. Bingham. 


P. S. I have seen nothing of the Statesman since I left. I 
hope to find it in Paris 


Philadelphia Aug 10 1856 
Major J. S Rollins 


My Dr Sir 


Yours of July 13th containing the melancholy intelli- 
gence of the death of your venerated mother“ came to hand, 
by way of New York a few days since. 

From my own experience I can fully sympathise with 
you in your great bereavement. We are not however entirely 
without consolation, being assured that those who thus, in 
the fullness of years and virtue, take their departure from us, 
are but pioneers to that better land, where the sacred ties 
which unite us here, will be renewed never again to be sundered. 
We have but to follow their example, and our sorrow, at no 
distant period must terminate in joy. 

I wrote to you about ten days since from Boston. Al- 
though disappointed in not embarking as early as I expected, 
I have turned my detention to profitable account. Upon 
my return from Boston with my copy of Stuarts portraits of 
Washington & Martha Washington Mr Earle, the principal 


“Mrs. Anthony Wayne Rollins (1787-1856), née Sally Harris Rodes. 
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picture dealer in this city gave me an order for six copies 
of the copy, which order I have just completed entirely to 
his satisfaction. He pays me for these copies $380.00. I 
painted them in less than two weeks time. I have also painted 
other pictures for different individuals to the amount of 
$300.00. These sums will be amply sufficient for passages 
and expenses for some time to come should we reach Paris 
safely. 


We will leave here on next Wednesday for New York, 
where we will embark on the Steam Ship Vigo direct for 
Havre. She leaves Aug. 14. 


The returns of the western elections are reaching us in 
a somwhat scattering manner in consequence of derangement 
in the wires caused by recent storms. So far they are about 
as I expected to see them. Kentucky has fallen as might 
have been foreseen by her defilement with the ultra pro 
slavery sentiment. 


I expect all the southern states to go the same road, 
but look out for thunder from the North. Iowa is a premoni- 
tion of what may be expected. Fremont entered the track 
late, but he rides a fleet nag and carries but little weight. 
I think in the last quarter he will leave all competitors behind 
and win the stakes. He has my good wishes, and I regret 
that I will be able to give him nothing more. 


Your friend Jim [Frank] Blair I am happy to see, is 
elected from St. Louis. Taking into consideration the worth 
and popularity of his principal competitor,“ this result is 
glory enough for him. I hope Old Bullion, if not elected 
himself, will at least have secured the election of Ewing, 
and such a legislature as will return him, and some one of 


“Bingham, no doubt, got his idea of referring to Fremont as riding a ‘‘fleet 
nag’ from a campaign song of the time which made a great hit. Init Fremont 
is pictured as a strong and speedy mustang colt; Buchanan, an old gray horse 
who trots all day in the same spot. 

“Luther M. Kennett, a Know-Nothing, wealthy merchant and former 
mayor of St. Louis, and congressman. Blair's other opponent, Thomas C. 
Reynolds, anti-Benton Democrat, was lieutenant governor with Claiborne F. 
Jackson. Reynolds and B. Gratz Brown fought a duel in which Brown was 
shot in the knee and lamed for life. Thomas ©. Reynolds, like Governor 
Thomas Reynolds, committed suicide, Governor Reynolds in 1844 and Thomas 
C. Reynolds in 1887. 
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kindred sentiments on the Goose, to the U. S. Senate. I 
know of no one but yourself fit to put in the yoke with him. 

After I complete the portraits for our State Capitol, I 
have it in contemplation to paint a new series of pictures 
illustrative of ‘‘Squatter Soverignty” as practically exhibited 
under the workings of the Kansas Nebraska bill. I shall 
commence with the March of the “Border Ruffians,” and will 
take pains to give those infamous expeditions of organized 
rowdyism all those odious features which truth and justice 
shall warrant. 

I will want a portrait of Col Samuel Young, of the big 
negro that played the violin, and of a certain methodist parson. 
As I design to give this trio the most conspicuous position 
upon the canvass, cannot you manage to forward them to me. 
Musgrove of Lexington I think would assist in procuring 
them. I wish you also to forward to me all the documents 
in relation to these affairs in Kansas, the evidence taken by the 
congressional committee &c. You can send them to Goupil 
& co 366 Broadway New York, with the request that they be 
forwarded to me in Paris. Eliza & Clara join me in love to 
yourself Cousin Mary and all the dear ones of your family. 

God bless you all, as soon as I get settled in Paris I will 
write to you. 

Yours 


G. C. Bingham 


P. S. As we know not what, in the dispensations of Provi- 
dence may take place, I deem it prudent to give you a brief 
memorandom of my pecuniary affairs, which in case of my 
death, I know you will kindly attend to. 

ist I hold a note from Moss Prewit*’ for one thousand 
and eighty dollars dated Nov. 3, 1855 payable twelve months 
after date. The note is credited with seventy five dollars. 

2 I have Messrs Prewitt & Parkers receipt for a note 
which I hold against the estate of Jabez Smith deceased, of 
Jackson County amounting to six hundred and seventy 
four dollars forty eight cents, bearing six per cent interest 


4™Moss Prewitt, a prominent citizen and pioneer banker of Columbia. 
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from 21 April 1856. This note is left with them for collection, 
the proceeds when collected to be subject to my order. 

3 Mr Mills of Arrow Rock is my agent for the little property 
which I own there, a frame house only, which rents from 
ninety to one hundred dollars per annum. I left with him 
some small orders on a few citizens of Saline, for sums due for 
prints of County Election amounting with some little balance 
due for rent, to something more than a hundred dollars. 
4 When I settle with Earle here, I will have his note for 
about four hundred dollars bearing interest, he is entirely 
responsible. 


5 As soon as I came east I deposited with Goupil & co in 
New York, eleven hundred and fifty dollars, one hundred of 
which has been drawn, for the ballance, after paying three 
hundred dollars for our passage. I will take a check on their 
house in Paris. 

beside these sums I will leave with some two or three 
hundred dollars in possession. 


I believe I owe nothing except gratitude to you. 


G. C. Bingham. 


Bingham was reared in a border territory, on the very 
frontier of civilization, surrounded by conditions unfriendly 
to the development of the esthetic and the beautiful, yet he 
won a high place in a distinct field of art. In his genre pictures 
we have evidence that he was definitely influenced by Hogarth, 
and his acquaintance with Chester Harding, slight though it 
must have been, no doubt played a part in his attitude toward 
art. Bingham, after his wider experience and contacts in 
the east, felt the urge for a still wider experience and decided 
to study abroad. 


(To be continued) 
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Red-Letter Books Relating to Missouri 
Missouri’s Tribute to George Washington 
Topics in Missouri History 

Do You Know or Don’t You? 
Advertisements in the Pioneer Press 





RED-LETTER BOOKS RELATING TO MISSOURI 


Missourian Lays and Other Western Ditties. By Angus 
Umphraville, author of “The Siege of Baltimore, and other 
Original Poems.” (St. Louis, Isaac N. Henry & Co., 1821. 
72 pp.) This small book of poems represents the fi:st book 
of original poetry published in Missouri and likewise the first 
published west of the Mississippi.1 The author designated 
it the first book of original poems in Missouri and subsequent 
research has accorded it the same position. 


The search for information concerning Angus Umphra- 
ville, the author of Missourian Lays, has been extensive and 
has led to fourteen states, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii. The State Historical Society of Missouri is indebted 
to certain private individuals and to the librarians of the var- 
ious historical societies, universities, and cities who graciously 
cooperated in the search. Especial acknowledgment is due 
to Mr. C. E. Miller, assistant librarian of the St. Louis Mer- 
cantile Library Association; Dr. F. L. Pleadwell, United States 
Navy, Hawaii; Mr. Louis H. Dielman, librarian of the Peabody 


1In May and June, 1821, there appeared in St. Louis three publications, 
each of which was the first production of its kind in Missouri. These books were 
the drama entitled, The Pedlar: A Farce in Three Acts by Alphonso Wetmore, 
the St. Louis Directory and Register by John A. Paxton, and Missourian Lays 
and Other Western Ditties by Angus Umphraville. The preface of The Pedlar 
was dated May 17, 1821, and the pamphlet was first advertised in the St. Louis 
Enquirer of May 19, 1821. The preface of the St. Louis Directory and Register 
was dated May 26, 1821, and the first advertisement of it appeared in the 
Missouri Gazette of May 30, 1821. The Missourian Lays came from the press 
of the St. Louis “‘nqguirer about June 2, 1821. The Enquirer of June 2 carried 
a notice of its publication and the Missouri Gazette made the same announce- 
ment on June 6, 1821. A textbook, The Missouri Primer, published in both the 
English and French languages, was advertised in the Gazette as early as March 
28, 1821. 
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Institute of the City of Baltimore; the librarians of the 
Maryland Historical Society, the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
of Baltimore, the Indiana Historical Society, the Henry E. 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery, the Library of Con- 
gress, and the American Philosophical Society. 

The life of Angus Umphraville, who wrote Missourian 
Lays at the age of twenty-three, still remains a mystery 
after June, 1821, when the book was published. The whole- 
hearted efforts of the numerous persons enlisted in the search 
for biographical information produced negative results for 
the most part. The footnotes and personal references which 
he made in Missourian Lays and in The Siege of Baltimore, 
together with a letter written by Umphraville and preserved 
in the Naval Archives, constitute the chief sources of informa- 
tion concerning the author of Missouri’s first book of original 
poetry. The letter mentioned determined the authenticity 
of Umphraville’s name when the discovery of the letter was 
announced by Dr. Pleadwell in 1924.2 Before that time, 
scholars had rather generally considered the name Angus 
Umphraville to be a pseudonym. 

Relying upon deduction from Umphraville’s meager refer- 
ences to himself, it is possible to reconstruct his early life 
to some extent. According to his own statement, he was 
American by birth and Philadelphia was his native city. 
He must have been born in 1798, as his age is given as nineteen 
when the Siege of Baltimore was published in 1817. No ref- 
erence to his birth or residence in Pennsylvania has been found 
other than his own statement, yet he wrote a letter from Phila- 
delphia in 1819 and published poems at Pittsburgh in 1821. He 
was well enough acquainted with Philadelphia and its intel- 
lectual development to express a desire to merit the appro- 
bation of the American Philosophical Society, but he must 
have failed for the records of the Society contain no reference 
to him. His knowledge of Philadelphia was also evinced 
by the fact that he dedicated two cantos of the Siege of Balti- 

*This letter was published in the Bulletin of the New York Public Library, 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 7 (July, 1924), pp. 552-553. The Americana Collector, Vol. 
II, No. 2 (May, 1926), contains an article by Dr. Pleadwell with a reproduction 


in facsimile of the letter and a sketch of certain inventions of Umphraville’s 
from the original letter. 
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more to Philadelphians—John Hopkins and E. Symmonds. 
Umphraville spoke of himself as an American but said nothing 
of his family history. George F. Black lists him in Scotland’s 
Mark on America as “probably a Scot,” and the late William 
Clark Breckenridge characterized him as a Scotch itinerant 
school teacher. Examination of his poems does not reveal 
Scotch characteristics to any extent, however, and after 
perusing the references which Umphraville made to himself 
in his works, we may conclude that he was more probably 
English than Scotch in ancestry. 

The glossary of the Siege of Baltimore and the letter 
Umphraville wrote to the secretary of the navy in 1819 
indicate that he was living in the British Isles by the time 
he was twelve (1810) and that he gained his education there. 
He spent some of his time near Richmond, a suburb of London, 
where he visited a youthful Lydia, and he and Lydia made a 
pilgrimage to the tomb of James Thomson, the poet, who was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. (Thomson was born in Scot- 
land and Umphraville appears to have had great admiration 
for him.) Umphraville often passed Lincoln’s Inn in Lon- 
don, too. 

Upon the outbreak of the War of 1812, he was offered 
an opportunity to enter British service, but he refused and 
sailed for the British West Indies thinking he could easily 
reach the United States from there. It was impossible for 
him to secure passage to the United States, however, and he 
had to remain there until the end of the war when he said he 
returned in a “‘year of complete peace.” On the way, a 
mutiny took place on his vessel, he was robbed of $300 which 
was all the property he had, and he was left in Porto Rico. 
From there, an American vessel brought him to Baltimore 
without charge. He must have arrived in Baltimore during 
the winter of 1816-17, for he spoke of his suffering from cold 
due to his clothing, which was suited to a warm climate. He 
was penniless and anxious for work. He said that he could 
barely live by writing for publication and that a Baltimore 
firm of booksellers engaged him to write The Siege of Balti- 
more and the Battle of La Tranche; with other Original Poems, 
(Baltimore, Printed by Schaeffer and Maund, 1817). 
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How long Umphraville remained in Maryland is not 
evident, but it could scarcely have been longer than two 
years at the most. The late Bernard C. Steiner, formerly 
librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore, 
mentioned Umphraville in a manuscript list of the authors 
who had lived and worked in Maryland. The Baltimore city 
directories between 1812 and 1824 do not show any record of 
his residence there. On the first of May (presumably 1817), 
he composed an ode while seated ‘‘under an oak tree on the 
right bank of the Patapsco about six miles from Baltimore.” 
He must have taken his commission to write the Siege of 
Baltimore very seriously for his notes as well as the poems 
reflect careful reading of the files of Niles’ Weekly Register. 
Casual reading of the statement in these notes that ‘I myself 
saw several shot take effect during Tuesday afternoon” leads 
one to believe that he was in Baltimore during the attack in 
1814 until one reads Niles’ Weekly Register for September 24, 
1814 (Vol. VII, p. 24) where the same sentence may be found 
in an unsigned contemporary account of the attack on Balti- 
more. 


According to the letter written by Umphraville to the 
Secretary of the Navy, found by Dr. F. L. Pleadwell in the 
Naval Archives, Umphraville was in Philadelphia by October 
21, 1819. He had refused to go to Venezuela in an engineer- 
ing capacity and was still seeking employment. He enclosed 
some illustrations of machinery which he had devised for 
destruction of the rigging of ships in naval conflicts and im- 
plied that he had perfected still more inventions. His hope 
was to interest the department of the navy in these inventions 
and, at least, to secure a clerkship in some public office at 
Washington. He had been at work on the inventions for 
some time, for the American Student’s Magazine for February, 
1819, contained a letter in which he described certain ideas 
for defense. Poems he had written were also published in the 
January and February issues of the same year. 
¢ 


Umphraville’s inventive genius must have been un- 
appreciated, for the next reference concerning him is found 
in 1820 in Pittsburgh, where he published Am Oration on the 
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Death of Commodore Stephen Decatur of the United States 
Navy Who Was Killed in a Duel, by James Barrow, Formerly 
Commander of the Chesapeake. His subsequent activities 
prove that Umphraville must have given up his earlier 
ambitions and started to the west—the land of opportunity. 
From a footnote in Missourian Lays, on July 4, apparently 
in 1820, he was in Vevay, Indiana. Many strangers went to 
Vevay in 1820 and numerous Scotch families settled there in 
1817, 1818, and 1820. Since his ancestry is not certain we 
cannot say that he was attracted by the Scotch settlement. 
According to another footnote in Missourian Lays, he stopped 
for a time in 1820 a little farther west at Corydon, Indiana. 
At Corydon, he recited a poem to ‘‘a respectable audience”’ on 
two occasions at the courthouse. From these notes, it 
appears that he must have come to Missouri late in 1820 or 
early in 1821. He spoke of men who befriended him in 
Corydon so he may have been in need while there. Rusk, in 
The Literature of the Middle Western Frontier, speaks of Um- 
phraville as a ‘“‘poverty-stricken adventurer.” Certainly he 
must have been poverty-stricken and in search of a livelihood 
in the West. 


In the issues of the St. Louis Enquirer from April 28 to 
June 2, 1821, Umphraville announced the imminence of the 
publication of the Lays and expressed his gratitude for the 
‘very extensive patronage he has received,’’ and said he had 
“endeavoured to justify the munificence of a liberal minded 
public.” In the dedication of Missourian Lays, which is 
addressed to William Clark ‘‘iate Governor of the Territory 
of Misso:ri,’’ there is evidence that Clark may have been the 
person who patronized him for Umphraville says that with- 
out Clark’s ‘fostering care’’ the poems might never have 
been published. He further admitted his need by saying in 
the preface that his penurious circumstances led him to 
publish his poems sooner than he wished to do. Umphraville 
signed the dedication to William Clark as “your fellow 
citizen,” yet his name was not mentioned among the residents 
of St. Louis in the Paxton Directory for 1821. Therefore, 
he probably had not lived in St. Louis long enough to have 
established himself as a permanent resident. 
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Perusal of Missourian Lays does not disclose many 
characteristics of the author, yet the poems do show that 
Umphraville was imaginative, intellectually curious, am- 
bitious, and interested in events about him. The references 
to history, literature, and geography found in his verse and 
in the footnotes reveal that he was exceptionally well read 
for the time in which he lived. He was somewhat religious as 
evinced by ‘“‘The Vesper Hour’’ and ‘‘The Simple Minstrel of 
Missouri Meditates on the Crucifixion of the Messiah.” He 
was clever enough to learn something of the community in 
which he lived and to appeal to the spirit of local loyalty of 
the community. In Baltimore, he had written of the attack 
on the city; in Vevay, Indiana, he wrote of the grape culture 
of Switzerland county; in Corydon, Indiana, he had written 
of a legend presumably well known in that community; and 
in St. Louis he appealed to Missouri pride, to the western 
spirit, and recalled events in St. Louis. This practice, in 
addition to his adherence to the eighteenth century custom of 
English authors in dedicating their works to prominent in- 
dividuals, indicate his ambition to advance and to merit 
applause or a more substantial recognition. His group of 
“Anacreontics” in Missourian Lays reflects a youthful and 
almost absurd interest in love; Rusk goes further and calls 
it licentiousness. The satires which have been considered his 
best efforts exhibit a knowledge of human nature and its 
shortcomings, as well as a sense of humor. Letitia lamenting 
over her lap dog bitten by a bull dog seems quite modern. 
“The Old Maid of St. Louis” might have been described just 
as clearly by Boccaccio. 


Americanism was evident throughout the Lays. In the 
footnotes which Umphraville attached to the poem, ‘The 
Queen of Rivers,’’ he objected to borrowing ‘‘European names 
for American things.’”’ He extolled the spirit of liberty in 
such poems as “‘Freedom Descending,’’ and in ‘“The Hibernian 
Exile’’ and ‘‘The French Exile’’ he expressed approbation 
of those who had come to America to escape oppression and 


revolution. In the preface Umphraville wrote with evident 
pride: 
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Americans with the characteristic generosity and patriotism which 
belong to the nation, will always be willing to fan the sparks of genius to 
a blaze, to encourage diffident merit with praise and pecuniary competence, 
and to lend a beneficent hand to raise the genuine scholar from indigence 
and obscurity, to competence and honor. 


It is not apparent whether Umphraville’s knowledge of 
Missouri was firsthand or not. He must have been some- 
what familiar with St. Charles to have written “A Morning's 
Walk to the Mamelles’’ and he must have observed Florissant 
closely. He mentioned Chariton and Franklin, so he may 
have travelled along the Missouri river. The references to 
Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky indicate that his journey 
west was fresh in his mind. There is no evidence, however, 
that he sojourned in Illinois or Kentucky as there is of his 
stay in Indiana. The rivers in Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri seem to have 
taken hold of his imagination. 


As has been said already, nothing has been found con- 
cerning the life of Umphraville after 1821. William Clark 
Breckenridge once expressed the belief that Umphraville 
was a resident of St. Louis for many years. If he were only 
twenty-three when the Zays were published, it would seem 
that he had a long life before him. No more poetry has been 
found under the name Umphraville so he may have given 
up his early ambitions. 

It has not been possible to determine the popularity 
which Missourian Lays enjoyed. The book sold for fifty 
cents at the office of the St. Louis Enquirer and at Essex and 
Hough’s bookstore in St. Louis. Advertisements of the 
book appeared in the Missouri Gazetie and in the St. Louis 
Enquirer during the month of June, 1821. After August 4, 
1821, no mention of it appeared in the newspapers. A review 
signed ‘“‘H”’, printed in the Enquirer of June 23, 1821, seemed 
partially designed to stimulate the sale of the book. At the 
present time, three printed copies are known to exist. The 
Ohio State Library and the St. Louis Mercantile Library 
each has a copy, and a St. Louis book dealer owns another 
copy which is not for sale. The State Historical Society of 
Missouri has been able to make a photostat copy of the 
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Ohio State Library copy through the courtesy of the librarian, 
Mr. Paul A. T. Noon. A second photostat copy was made 
for the Kansas City Public Library. Copies of the Siege of 
Baltimore are much more numerous and there is a copy of the 
Oration on the Death of Stephen Decatur in the Library of 
Congress. 


A contemporary review of Missourian Lays, signed 
“H” and published in the St. Louis Enquirer of June 23, 
1821, furnishes the most valuable commentary on the book. 
The literary interests of Missouri citizens were complimented 
by the writer when he said, ‘‘It is highly gratifying to witness 
the efforts which have been made for some time past (and 
which it is hoped will be continued) to promote a literary 
spirit and emulation among those of our citizens who have 
leisure or inclination to devote to that pursuit.”” The writer 
says further that ‘‘a volume of original poems, written chiefly 
on facts and things as presented in our own State, was not so 
soon expected; and as the first effort of the Missourian Muse, 
it will no doubt be favorably received.” 

As to the quality of the poetry, the reviewer was loath 
“‘to say that Mr. Umphraville has succeeded in his endeavours, 
still he deserves our hearty thanks, and a generous remunera- 
tion, if it were only for the attempt alone—so that others 
need not despair at similar efforts, from his failure.” Favor- 
able mention was made of some of the “‘effusions’’ and ‘“‘The 
Queen of Rivers’ was cited as being a “‘tolerably correct 
geographical description of that river which he follows from 
its original fountain, embracing all its subsidiary waters, to 
its confluence with the Mississippi.’”* The faith of the 
frontiersman in the western lands appeared when it was 
said of Umphraville in ‘The Queen of Rivers” that, “He 
dwells with seeming pleasure on a prospective view of the 
grandeur and wealth the country will attain through which 
the river runs. Although it is the vision of a poet, we have 
every confidence in the verity of his predictions.” The second 

Examination of ‘‘The Queen of Rivers” shows Umphraville to have been 
fairly accurate just as the contemporary reviewer thought. A comparison of 
the poem with the route followed by Lewis and Clark as described in their 


Journals and with Brackenridge’s trip up the Missouri indicate that the author 
must have been familiar with accounts written by contemporary travelers. 
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poem of merit in the mind of “H” was “A Morning’s Walk 
to the Mamelles.’”’ The mamelles were two beautiful mounds 
near St. Charles which caught the fancy of the early travelers 
in Missouri. The writer concluded his review with the “hope 
that Mr. Umphraville will receive the encouragement which 
should always be rewarded to those who /Jead the way in 
their respective vocations.” 

Although Umphraville referred to Illinois as “‘Columbia’s 
fav’rite child” and wrote a most flattering descriptive foot- 
note about Illinois, the editor of the Edwardsville Spectator 
was not moved. Perhaps the editor only read the review in 
the Enquirer without reading the poems. At any rate, he 
was quoted by the Jilinois Gazette (as reported in the En- 
quirer) as saying that “ ‘the Missourians will, no doubt, puff 
their bard’”’ and so he would apply the “lash of criticism.” 
The Illinois Gazette said further that the Spectator “continued 
in a spirit of invective and hostility’’ in a most “ungenerous 
form.”’ The Jilinois Gazette itself hoped that the ‘‘first essay 
of the Muse in Missouri’’ would receive a cordial greeting and 
felt that such a greeting would be deserved. 

Two modern writers, /Jexander De Menil and Ralph 
Leslie Rusk, have severely criticised the poetic value of 
Missourian Lays. De Menil said that the poems were worth- 
less as literature but extremely valuable as the first book of 
poems published west of the Mississippi river. Rusk classified 
Umphraville as a literary curiosity only, saying he was 
better at satire than anything else, and spoke of his work as 
crude, ungrammatical, and trite. 

Perhaps the author was wise when he evaluated himself 
as ‘‘a simple native bard’”’ and advised his readers to “not 
look for the genius of a Byron, a Moore, a Scott, a Campbell, 
or a Barlow, in ‘the wood-notes wild’ of Missouri.” He 
offered his book with “‘undissembled humility and diffidence”’ 
and indicated that he would have preferred ‘‘to practice the 
advice of the immortal Pope, ‘keep your peace nine years’ ”’ 
before publication. 

The influence of Pope was evident throughout the Lays. 
Umphraville mentioned Byron, Swift, Southey, Scott, Burns, 
and Moore, as well as Pope, so he must have been acquainted 
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with their works. His poems most certainly show the in- 
fluence of eighteenth century poetry. Umphraville did not 
admire English poets alone, for he expressed a very special 
interest in Samuel Woodworth, author of ‘““‘The Old Oaken 
Bucket,” and quoted a portion of the poem in a footnote. 
He also sought to display a knowledge of the classics, a 
practice common in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Missourians today may be pleased with the poems re- 
ferring to their State. The second poem in the book was 
quite timely for it was entitled the “Birth of Missouri’ and 
eulogized the greatness of Missouri and her entrance into 
the Union. ‘The Queen of Rivers” described the complete 
course of the Missouri river in terms which left the same 
impression of pride in the Missouri river as did the accounts 
of the early travelers and explorers. Likewise the “Lines 
Written on the Bank of the Mississippi” were indicative of the 
feeling of westerners toward the Mississippi. These poems, 
together with “A Morning’s Walk to the Mamelles,” deal 
more specifically with Missouri than any of the others. 


A MORNING'S WALK TO THE MAMELLES* 


Near where Missouri vast its mighty tide 

Pours by St. Charles, a young state’s rising pride. 
Two gently swelling hills, in Nature’s green, 

By every passing trav’ller may be seen. 

At dawning day when skies were blushing deep, 

I rose refresh’d from sweet restoring sleep; 

I climb’d the nearest hill, the green Mamelle, 
Some hero’s tomb, as aged Indians tell; 

Light be the foot which presses warrior’s grave, 
Bright as the tear which mourns the buried brave. 
A noble prospect now before me lies, 

Superior to Italian sceneries: 

A wide prairie spreads—a vast campaign, 

Of richest mould th’ exuberating plain; 

In breadth full seven, in length a score of miles, 
The wild bush grows, the desert daisy smiles. 

Lo! there the bounding roe, the elk, the deer 
Skim the wide plain, and dread the hunter near; 
Here dark and gloomy wave umbrageous woods, 
Far off proud Mississippi pours his floods; 


‘Umphraville, Angus, Missourian Lays and Other Western Ditties, pp. 23-24. 
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A line of silver light meandering flows, 

Through fields where Ceres’ golden harvest glows, 
By rocks romantic, hills with trees adorned, 

By nature drest, nor by the Muses scorn’d; 
Where oft the gliding sail, the light canoe 

Move on the liquid line which nature drew; 
Vanes, steeples, turrets, castles domes are there. 
No, tis but seeming—such the Bluffs appear. 
Majestic moving with a matron’s grace, 

The gentle Illinois is seen t’ embrace 

Her Mississippi, and together pour 

Their mingled waters to the ocean’s roar; 
Heav’ns azure expanse bounds th’ extensive view, 
And the Sun’s glory hides its native blue. 


The historical value of Missourian Lays is perhaps the 
book’s chief interest for the modern reader. This book was 
published at a time when the State was in its infancy and 
when cultural pursuits were rarely followed or encouraged. 
The publication, almost simultaneously, of the first book of 
poems, the first drama, the first directory, and a textbook 
speaks well for the intellectual development of St. Louis and 
the State. The expressions of Missouri spirit and loyalty 
which are found in the book are befitting a Missourian of 
long standing with Missourian traditions behind him. An 
enthusiastic belief in the greatness of Missouri, however, was 
characteristic of the early inhabitants of Missouri, regardless of 
the length of residence in the State. The contemporary 
commentator, ‘H”, writing on Missourian Lays, said: 


Nothing has a greater tendency to animate us with a love for our 
country, and an admiration of its natural advantages and grandeur than 
poetical illustrations of the excellence of its institutions, the pleasing as 
well as the sublime objects which strike the eye in so many varieties, to- 
gether with the surprising number of its majestic rivers. 


The poems also possess the exuberance of the Westerner 
and the spirit of the West. An analysis of the poems from a 
literary standpoint is disappointing, yet it can be said that 
they have the attributes of the most conservative and most 
generally acceptable frontier poetry of that period. Few 
Missourians of today have read the book and the majority 
have never been aware of its existence. Only three original 
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printed copies have been located so it seems that it is a rare 
book indeed, and its rarity gives it another claim to historical 
value. 


MISSOURI’S TRIBUTE TO GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The memorial stone which Missouri contributed to the 
construction of the Washington National Monument is 
located at the 7th landing of the Monument, 90 feet above the 
ground. The light gray marble slab bears the simple in- 
scription in high relief: 


The Tribute of Missouri 
To the Memory of 
Washington, 
And a Pledge of Her 
Fidelity to the Union 
of the States 


In the lower left-hand corner is carved ‘“‘James Koegle, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri.” 


The history of the Missouri stone has been obscure hereto- 
fore, well hidden in the files of the Washington National 
Monument Society, in brief statements in national publica- 
tions, and in the public documents and newspapers of Mis- 
souri. The cooperation of officials in Washington, D. C., 
and of citizens of Cape Girardeau and neighboring regions 
has made it possible to synthesize these materials and to 
prepare the following article: 

As early as 1783, Congress began to consider erecting a 
statue of George Washington in memory of his service to the 
United States during the Revolutionary war. In 1799, John 
Marshall proposed that Congress provide a marble monu- 
ment to honor Washington both as president and as military 
commander. At various times the matter of providing a 
memorial was considered by Congress, but no definite action 
resulted. About 1816, or a little later, a vault seezns to have 
been prepared in the floor of the crypt beneath the center of 
the dome and rotunda of the Capitol, but the body of Wash- 
ington was not transferred to the vault. In 1833, a number of 
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citizens, with Chief Justice Marshall as president, formed a 
private organization known as the Washington National 
Monument Society, and plans were made for securing funds 
with which to build a monument. 


The original plan for obtaining contributions was adopted 
by the Society, October 31, 1833. The Journal of the Wash- 
ington National Monument Society (September 26, 1833— 
June 26, 1849, pp. 3-4) states: 


....To every white inhabitant of the country, therefore, old 
and young, male and female, an appeal is made. In a few weeks agents 
of the society will be authorized to call upon them for such amounts of 
contribution as it may be found convenient to grant, and that all may have 
an opportunity to contribute to this. great national object, it has been 
determined by the society that no larger sum than one dollar from each will 
be received. 


It was also resolved that: 


....the proceedings of this meeting be published in the several newspapers 
of the city, and that the editors of newspapers throughout the country 
friendly to the objects of the association be requested to publish the 
constitution in their respective journals. 


According to the history of the Monument prepared by 
a former secretary of the Society, numerous agents were 
“appointed in 1835 and the ensuing years to collect funds.” 

In 1836, an unsigned article in the Jefferson City Jeffer- 
sonian Republican of July 23 indicated that the Washington 
National Monument Society had arranged to send out agents 
to call on each citizen to ask him to aid in paying “a debt of 
gratitude long due to the memory of our country’s Liberator 
and wipe off the foul stigma of ingratitude too long attached 
to our national character.” The theory was expressed that 
the relatives of Washington had refused to remove his remains 
from Mt. Vernon to the vault in the capitol because “it was 
not considered the desire and act of the nation at large,”’ but 
that a monument erected from the small contributions of all 
citizens of the United States would be truly national. No 
citizen would be permitted to pay more than one dollar for 
himself, but he might contribute for his friend, wife, or 
children. Safe archives would be provided to preserve the 
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records of the contributions from each state. How well 
Missouri responded to this request we do not know. Since 
the funds grew very slowly, it seems evident that none of the 
states responded very promptly. 


In spite of very gradually accumulating funds, the 
Society continued its activity, and the design of Robert 
Mills for the erection of zn obelisk was accepted by the 
Society. In January, 1848, Congress granted the Society 
the authority to place the Monument where it now stands 
and on July 4, 1848, the cornerstone was laid. With recogni- 
tion of the project by Congress, contributions increased for a 
time, but the enthusiasm did not last long. 

It was during this burst of enthusiasm that the State of 
Missouri arranged to send its memorial stone to Washington. 
By this time, however, the individual, one-dollar payments 
seem to have been considered insufficient and the states were 
asked for official contributions. It has been said that Alabama 
offered to prepare a stone to be used in construction because 
she did not wish to pay a sum of money, and that her offer 
was accepted. At any rate, the Society adopted a resolution 
May 22, 1849: 


That the different states be invited to furnish blocks of stone of such 
dimensions, and to be placed in the interior of the Monument, in such 
position as the Building Committee and Architect may determine. 


The specifications which were made provided that the 
gift stone from each state must be 


....a block of marble or other durable stone—a production of its soil— 
4 feet long, 2 feet high with a bed of from 12-18 inches, the name of the 
State to be cut thereon in large letters, and if desirable to the donor, 
the State’s coat of arms also. 


When Governor Austin A. King delivered his first 
biennial message to the Sixteenth General Assembly of the 
State of Missouri on December 30, 1850, he had apparently 
already taken steps to secure a stone for Missouri’s con- 
tribution. In his message he said: 


Believing that there are too many hallowed recollections connected 
with the name of Washington cherished by the people of Missouri, to doubt 
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for a moment their wish to contribute in erecting a national monument to 
perpetuate his name, I have therefore engaged a block of marble to be 
prepared from the quarry in Cape Girardeau county, of proper size and 
dimensions, which I propose to have forwarded to Washington City, to 
constitute a memorial in the monument, for the State of Missouri, that her 
citizens participated in the noble work. I ask for an appropriation to 
enable me to carry this object into effect. 


It is impossible to ascertain the attitude with which the 
Governor’s message was received by the General Assembly. 
The legislators of the session of 1850-1851 were occupied 
with more arresting problems, such as the election of a 
United States senator, railroad bills, and arguments over the 
Jackson Resolutions. Newspaper comments on the session 
were taken up with the political controversies rather than 
with the appropriation for the Washington Monument 
memorial stone. Opinion was not greatly divided, however, 
because the Governor’s wishes were expressed in a bill which 
eventually passed both houses. 


The five members of the Senate committee appointed to 
consider the portion of the Governor’s message relating to 
Missouri’s contribution to the Washington Monument were 
fairly representative of the State. The select committee of 
the house of representatives to which this particular portion 
of the Governor’s message was referred represented the area 
from which the Governor wished to obtain the marble slab. 
This committee consisted of Samuel A. Hill of Cape Girardeau 
county, Abraham Hunter of Scott, and Reuben Shelby of Perry. 
The senate committee was composed of: John Polk (19th 
district: Madison, Reynolds, Ripley, Shannon, Oregon, 
Texas, and Wright counties); Isaac S. Williams (17th dis- 
trict: Cape Girardeau and Wayne); Robert M. Stewart (7th 
district: Buchanan, DeKalb, Gentry); Richard G. Roberts 
(22nd district: St. Clair, Cedar, Dade, Bates); and William 
M. Allen (ist district: St. Charles and Lincoln). 

Opinion concerning the kind of stone to be used appears 
not to have been unanimous at first or to have been in entire 
agreement with the selection made by the Governor. A 
bill which passed the senate but which failed to pass the 
house expressed not only a different idea as to the stone, but 
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in the inscription which it carried reflected the unsettled 
political feeling prevalent in the United States. A portion 
of the proposed bill reads as follows: 


Be it Enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri: 

1. That the Governor of this State cause to be procured from the 
Pilot Knob Iron Mountain in Madison County, a block of the same, for 
the Washington Monument now being erected in Washington City and 
shall cause to be engraved on the said block, this inscription, 

Missouri: 
Ever mindful of the advice of the 
Father of his Country 
will indignantly frown 
upon the first dawning of 
every attempt 
to alienate any portion of our country from the rest or to 
Enfeeble 
the sacred ties which now link together the various parts. 


In the house, the original bill must have provided for a 
marble slab as the Governor had suggested, for Mr. Crockett 
of St. Louis county proposed an amendment calling for a 
“‘block of iron ore from the Pilot Knob, in which there shall 
be inserted a slab of marble.’”’ Mr. Burris of Washington 
county wanted “iron from the iron mountain.” In the 
senate, when the house bill was taken up, Mr. Young wanted 
to substitute for the ‘‘marble slab” from the quarry at Cape 
Girardeau, a “block of porphyry from St. Francois county, or 
elsewhere from the state.’”” Mr. Polk urged the use of iron 
ore. The suggested amendments were not successful. The 
act as finally approved, March 3, 1851, contained the follow- 
ing provisions: 


Be it Enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri: 


Sec. 1. That the governor of this state be, and is hereby authorized 
and empowered to procure a suitable slab of marble from the quarry at 
Cape Girardeau, in this state, and have the same forwarded to Washington 
City, to be placed in the monument about to be erected to the memory of 
Washington. 

Sec. 2. And that he shall cause the following inscription to be en- 
graved on said slab: “‘The tribute of Missouri to the memory of Washington, 
and a pledge of her fidelity, to the union of the states.” 
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Sec. 3. That a sum not to exceed the sum of five hundred dollars be, 
and the same is hereby appropriated out of any money in the treasury 
not otherwise appropriated to carry into effect the foregoing provisions of 
this act. 


This act to take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 
Approved March 3, 1851. 


Mr. John B. Clark, representative from Howard county, 
proposed the inscription which was included in the act and 
which may be seen on the stone today. 


Exact information on the quarrying and cutting of the 
stone has not thus far been found. There is no date carved 
on the stone and, besides the inscription, there appear only 
the words, ‘James Koegle, Cape Girardeau, Missouri.” It 
seems probable that James Koegle may have been the stone 
cutter and possibly was the person who quarried and sent the 
stone to Washington. Local historians have determined that 
the stone was quarried at Cape Girardeau, and examination 
of the stone itself indicates that the stone is native to Cape 
Girardeau. Cape Girardeau was once a marble center and 
was popularly known as ‘Marble City.” 


The dates of quarrying, of sending the stone to Washing- 
ton, and of placing it in the Monument have not been definitely 
determined. These dates must lie somewhere between 1851 
and 1854, however; possibly the latter part of 1851 or the 
first half of 1852. The records of the Washington National 
Monument Society in the National Archives at Washington, 
D. C., indicate that such information may not have been 
kept before November 11, 1851. Since the Washington 
National Monument Society has thus far found no record 
concerning the Missouri stone, it seems probable that it may 
have been received in Washington between March and 
November, 1851. By 1854, the Monument had been built 
up to and including the 150-foot level and the Missouri stone 
was placed at the 90-foot level. The Mississippi stone on the 
same landing is dated 1850. A bill proposing repair of the 
stone, introduced in the legislature of Missouri in 1909, 
stated that the stone was placed in the Monument in 1851. 
Further information appears in the report of the Missouri 
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State auditor for the years 1851 and 1852. This report lists a 
warrant for $359.79 for the marble slab in the Washington 
Monument and an additional sum of $38.59 for the same 
item. These warrants were issued during the two years 
ending September 30, 1852. Whether these sums constitute 
the entire cost of the marble slab is not certain but no reference 
to other payments have been found in the State auditor’s 
reports. 


During the years which followed the action of Missouri, 
other states made gifts of memorial stones until all of the 
forty-eight states were represented. In addition, numerous 
stones were presented by individuals, societies, cities, and 
foreign governments, so that today (1937) 202 gift blocks 
face the inner portion of the shaft from the 30-foot level to a 
height of 290 feet. Sightseers who wish to observe these 
gift stones are advised to descend the shaft by the stairway 
so they may pause at the landings. 


The Washington National Monument Society was in- 
corporated in 1859 and has had a continuous existence since 
that date. For many years it has been customary for the 
President of the United States to act as ex-officio president of 
the Society. Andrew Jackson was the first President of the 
United States to act in that capacity. 


The Monument was built slowly ; the funds were exhausted 
in 1854 and work ceased for a time. Congress took up the 
matter occasionally and finally appropriations were made so 
that the foundation was finished and work was resumed on 
the shaft in 1880. Progress was rapid after that and the work 
was completed December 6, 1884. The Monument was 
dedicated February 21, 1885, and was opened to the public 
October 9, 1888. Standing on the Mall near the Potomac, 
the Washington National Monument typifies the lofty 
principles of George Washington, and the memorial stones of 
the interior represent the reverence not only of the citizens 
of the United States but of the world for the first President 
of the United States. 
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TOPICS IN MISSOURI HISTORY 


The bibliography of “‘General Works on Missouri History,” 
published in the October Review, will be completed in this 
issue with the inclusion of the textbooks on Missouri history 
and the gazetteers of Missouri. With the exception of the 
gazetteers, the vast amount of descriptive material on the 
State must be left to later issues of the Review. 


The list of textbooks includes those most commonly 
used in Missouri schools. These textbooks have been designed 
for elementary or high school students. Some unimportant 
or very brief textbook histories and some of early date have 
been omitted. In St. Louis and Kansas City local history is 
taught in the public schools and because of the numbers of 
students attending the schools of these cities, the histories of 
St. Louis and Kansas City have been included in this list of 
textbooks on Missouri history. 


Closely allied with the general histories of Missouri is 
the descriptive material which emphasizes the resources of 
the State, climate, soil, industries, institutions, settlements, 
nature of the population, special characteristics of Missouri, 
and the achievements of Missourians. Such material may be 
found in the early gazetteers which began to appear as early 
as 1817. 


The influx of immigrants into Missouri and the western 
regions after 1815 must have inspired the publication of the 
first gazetteers. Yet the earliest gazetteers were not pub- 
lished by inhabitants of the West. The first western gazetteer 
which included information on Missouri was prepared by 
Samuel R. Brown, who seems to have been a resident of the 
northern district of New York. William Darby and Lewis C. 
Beck, who compiled gazetteers which were published in 1818 
and 1823, respectively, were members of the New York 
Historical Society. The next gazetteers, published in 1831 
and 1837, were written by the Reverend John Mason Peck, 
who was then living in Illinois, but who had spent some time 
in Missouri before that and had contributed to the cultural 
and religious development of the State. Alphonso Wetmore 
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was the first of the group to class himself as a Missourian and 
to prepare a volume relating solely to Missouri. This book 
was published in 1837. 


The list of gazetteers includes those which are most 
comprehensive and complete. There are many useful city 
and town directories, business directories of the State, economic 
surveys, etc., which have been omitted because of their 
special or local application. 


TEXTBOOKS ON Missouri HIstTory 


Briggs, Ernestine Bennett, and Phillips, Claude Anderson, Missouri 
Stories for Young People (Columbia, Mo., 1934). 

Lange, Dena, A History of St. Louis, The City Surrounded by the United 
States. 2 vols. (This history was published in two issues of the 
Public School Messenger, official publication of the Department of 
Instruction of the St. Louis Public Schools. It comprises Vol. 28, 
No. 9 and Vol. 29, No. 2 of the magazine, published in November, 
1930 and September, 1931, respectively). 

McClure, Clarence H., History of Missouri; A Textbook of State History 
for Use in Elementary Schools (Chicago, 1920). 

MacNamara, Emily S., A History of Missouri in Words of One Syllable 
(Chicago, c1889). 

Musick, John Ray, Stories of Missouri (New York, 1897). 

Rader, Perry S., School History of the State of Missouri (Brunswick, c1891). 
Numerous revised editions have been printed to date. 

Serl, Emma, The Story of Kansas City. 3 vols. (Kansas City, 1924). 

Shoemaker, Floyd C., A History of Missouri and Missourians (Columbia, 
Mo., 1922). Also bound with Fair, Eugene, Government and Politics 
in Missouri and the United States (Columbia, Mo., 1927). 

Shoemaker, Floyd C., Missouri’s Hall of Fame; Lives of Eminent Mis- 
sourians (Columbia, Mo., 1918). 

Viles, Jonas, A History of Missouri (New York, c1912). Bound with 
Loeb, Isidor, Government in Missouri, Local, State, and National. 
Viles, Jonas, A History of Missouri for High Schools (New York, 1933). 

Violette, Eugene M., A History of Missouri (Boston, c1918). 

Walker, Thomas J., and Hardaway, Luther, Our State of Missouri (New 
York, 1928). 


Williams, Walter, History of Missouri (Carrollton, c1907). Bound with 
Loeb, Isidor, Civii Government of Missouri. 
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GAZETTEERS 


Beck, Lewis Caleb, A Gazetteer of the States of Illinois and Missouri; Con- 
taining a General View of Each State, a General View of Their Counties 
and a Particular Description of Their Towns, Villages, Rivers, &c..... 
(Albany, N. Y., 1823). Pages 169-336 comprise the part of the 
volume dealing with Missouri. More extensive than the earlier 
gazetteers by Brown and Darby. Contains a map of Illinois and 
Missouri, a plan of St. Louis, information concerning each county, 
and some historical and geographical information. Excellent material 
on early Missouri. 


Brown, Samuel R., The Western Gazetteer; or Emigrant’s Directory, Con- 
taining a Geographical Description of the Western States and Territories, 
viz. the States of Kentucky, Indiana, Louisiana, Ohio, Tenessee [sic], 
and Mississippi: and the Territories of Illinois, Missouri, Alabama, 
Michigan, and North-Western..... (Auburn, N. Y., 1817). The in- 
formation on Missouri is found -at pages 173-216. The author’s 
purpose was to provide useful and correct information to persons 
living in the Atlantic states who wished to move into the western lands 
beyond the Alleghanies. The information is not exhaustive but it is 
valuable as the first material of this type concerning Missouri. 


Campbell, Robert A., (ed.), Gazetteer of Missouri (St. Louis, 1874). General 
articles and reviews of each county contributed by prominent persons 
in the various counties of the State. An extensive work and the only 
one of this type published about Missouri during the seventies. 


Darby, William, The Emigrant’s Guide to the Western and Southwestern 
States and Territories, Comprising a Geographical and Statistical Descrip- 
tion of the States..... (New York, 1818). Pages 137-164 contain 
information on Missouri. Darby wrote with the same purpose as 
Brown and published his book only a year later than Brown. The 
information is worthwhile, though the material concerning Missouri 
is less extensive than that in Brown. A map of the United States 
showing the Louisiana Territory was included. 


Nicely, Wilson, The Great Southwest; or Plain Guide for Emigrants and 
Capitalists, Embracing a Description of the States of Missouri and 
Kansas..... (St. Louis, 1867). Written to describe the practical 
advantages of Kansas and Missouri to prospective settlers, because 
unusual interest had been centered on the two states for some years. 
The data on Missouri are found at pages 7-55; 60-66; 89-99. More 
space is devoted to Missouri than to Kansas, with especial emphasis 
on southwest Missouri. A map is included which would have been 
useful to the person wishing to select a home. Some incidents of 
travel in Missouri and Kansas were also recorded. 
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Parker, Nathan H., Missouri as Ii Is in 1867: An Illustrated Historical 
Gazetteer of Missouri, Embracing the Geography, History, Resources 
and Prospects: the Mineralogical and Agricultural Wealth and Ad- 
vantages; The Population, Business Statistics, Public Institutions... . 
(Philadelphia, 1867). Published in the same year as the book by 
Nicely. Parker gave as his purpose the desire to direct intelligent 
labor and capital to Missouri at a time when the State was beginning 


a new chapter of its history. Exceptionally complete in its treatment 
of the State. 


Peck, John Mason, A Guide for Immigrants, Containing Sketches on Illinois, 
Missouri, and the Adjacent Parts (Boston, 1831). Pages 227-336 on 
Missouri. Prepared by Peck to answer requests he received for in- 
formation on the western country and to invite settlement in the 
West. Authoritative source material was compiled for the book. 


Peck, John Mason, A New Guide for Emigrants to the West, Containing 
Sketches of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, 
with the Territory of Wisconsin and the Adjacent Parts. 2nded. (Boston, 
1837). The sketch of Missouri appears at pages 320-327. Designed 
to furnish information for those who wished to move to the western 
states or to travel, as emigration had increased since 1831. Reference 
to Missouri is brief; some information on religion, education, and 
general culture in Missouri is included. 


Walmsley, Henry R. (ed.), The State of Missouri, Its Story, Chronology, 
Government, Climate, Ecology, Geology, Physiography, Flora, Fauna, 
Soils, Waters, Agriculture, Manufactures, Products, Transportation, 
Cities, Counties, People, Educational Institutions, Health, Recreation, 
Finances, Statistics, Citizens, and Enterprises Together with its Indus- 
tries and Resources, Natural and Created (Kansas City, 1932). This 
book, published to make known Missouri’s natural resources and 
industrial development, is the most recent gazetteer of Missouri. 
Publication was made possible by the patronage of the commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural interests of Missouri. Emphasis is given 
to industries and resources. 


Wetmore, Alphonso, Gazetteer of the State of Missouri (St. Louis, 1837). 
The first gazetteer completely devoted to Missouri. The author had 
lived in the State for seventeen years. An excellent gazetteer, con- 
taining descriptive matter contributed by prominent citizens of Mis- 
souri, a map of the State and the text of the constitution of Missouri. 
The appendix contains a number of frontier sketches and legends. 


Williams, Walter (ed.), The State of Missouri, An Autobiography (Columbia, 
Mo., Published by the Missouri Commission to the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, 1904). Contains chapters by outstanding authori- 
ties on history, government, climate, botany, geology and physiog- 
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raphy, occupations, industries, transportation, education, and religion. 
These chapters were organized by Walter Williams and present the 
most comprehensive and complete work of this kind on the State. 
Well illustrated and especially valuable for its treatment of Missouri 
counties and cities. 


DO YOU KNOW OR DON’T YOU? 


That General M. Jeff. Thompson, brigadier general 
of the Missouri State Guards during the Civil war, acquired 
legal title to his name by legislative enactment? Originally 
Meriwether Thompson, tradition has it that he was nick- 
named ‘Jeff Carlyle” because of his boyish fondness for 
riding with a darkey scavenger of that name. The name 
Jeff clung to him and on February 21, 1857, the State legisla- 
ture passed a law changing the name of Meriwether Thompson 
of Buchanan county to Meriwether Jeff. Thompson. 


—, 


That Cape Girardeau was once popularly known as the 
“Marble City’? One of its newspapers, established in 1865, 
was known as the Marble City News until about 1888. In 
March, 1861, the State legislature passed an act to legalize 
the organization of the Marble City Guards as a volunteer 
military company of Cape Girardeau. Today there is one 
section of the town known as Marble City Heights. 


—, 


That when Thomas H. Benton’s home burned in Wash- 
ington while he was living there as a United States senator 
from Missouri, Benton’s eldest daughter, Eliza, risked her 
life in an attempt to save valuable papers, among them 
the second volume of his Thirty Years View. Jessie, Benton’s 
second daughter, who married John C. Fremont, later ren- 
dered valuable assistance in editing the Thirty Years View 
and preparing it for the press. 


—, 


That, contrary to popular opinion, Nathan Boone 
did not build the first stone house in Missouri or the first 
west of the Mississippi? The Nathan Boone home in St. 
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Charles county was completed in 1813. Both Stoddard and 
Scharf mention stone houses which were erected in Missouri 
before that date. 

—= 


That lotteries were once authorized by the early State 
legislatures of Missouri as a legitimate means of raising 
money for schools, roads, hospitals, fire companies, etc.? 


<n, 


That the Osage apple, commonly used as a hedge, was 
highly esteemed by many Indians for the purpose of making 
bows? According to Meriwether Lewis, in a letter to Thomas 
Jefferson, March 26, 1804, the Indians would travel hundreds 
of miles in search of the trees. The quest for bows was 
often made when the fruit was approaching maturity because 
the*trees could be detected by the scent of the ripening fruit. 
Lewis said that “Mr. Peter Coteau, [Chouteau] who first 
introduced this tree into the neighborhood of St. Louis about 
five years since,” obtained the plants ‘“‘at the great Osage 
village from an Indian of that nation, who said he procured 
them about three hundred miles west of that place.”” Lewis 
sent Jefferson slips of both the Osage apple and Osage plum. 


—, 


That the building of a hospital was considered in Ste. 
Genevieve as early as 1795? Charles Pierre Peyroux de la 
Coudreniere made provisions in his will for a hospital in Ste. 
Genevieve, bequeathing land for a site and revenue from 
certain lands to be used for maintenance. It is not known, 
however, whether the will was carried out. 

Comm, 


That in 1833, St. Louis was so threatened by sand 
bars that it was feared that the river would leave the city? 
According to Darby, predictions were made that the town 
would disappear and some persons even refused to make in- 
vestments in real estate because of these predictions. The 
citizens of St. Louis petitioned Congress for government aid 
and Congress responded with appropriations. Improvement 
of the harbor was made under the direction of the War depart- 
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ment of the United States. Much credit for the work is due 
to Lieutenant Robert E. Lee, who was stationed in St. Louis 
for two years to superintend the project. 


— 


That John Edward Kenna, one of the two distinguished 
citizens of West Virginia whose statutes represent that 
state in the National capitol, was once a resident of Missouri 
and was a Missouri soldier during the Civil war? Kenna 
was born in West Virginia, but spent his early youth near 
Carrollton, Missouri, where his mother lived with her brother 
after the death of Kenna’s father. After the war closed Kenna 
returned to West Virginia where he became an able congress- 
man and senator. 

Ya, 

That the briefest inaugural address of a Missouri governor 
was delivered by Alexander McNair upon his inauguration 
as the first governor of Missouri? The address was scarcely 
more than four hundred and fifty words in length. 

—, 

That the first steamboat to ascend the Mississippi 
river to St. Louis was the Zebulon M. Pike which arrived at 
St. Louis on July 27, 1817? So great was the wonder of the 
Indians upon its arrival that the smoke, fire, and noise emitting 
from it sent them to a hilltop. It is said that the curious 
citizens who thronged to the river’s edge to meet it, paid 
$1.00 for the privilege of going aboard to look it over. The 
boat made regular trips to St. Louis following this occasion. 
The captain of the boat was Jacob Reed. 


—, 


That Cupid’s Album, published in 1866, was written by 
Sarah Chiles Tyree under the pen name of Archie Argyle? 
The author was a niece of Mrs. Sterling Price and the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the book were to be used for the benefit 
of General and Mrs. Sterling Price. When the Prices re- 
turned to Missouri from their colonization project in Mexico, 
they found themselves in straightened circumstances. The 
book is now worth much more than the amount of its original 
sale price. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE PIONEER PRESS 
NOTICE.! 


This day by mutual consent, the partnership of John Smith, T. and 
co. is dissolved, all persons to whom the company are indebted, will prefent 
their accounts and demands to John Smith, T. for settlement and all 
those indebted to the company will make payment to the said John Smith, 
T. who is solely authorised to receipt for the same. 


John Smith, T. 
April 9th, 1812. Forgus Moorhead. 
From the St. Louis Louisiana Gazette, April 11, 1812. 


1Notices of dissolution of partnerships were frequently found in the early 
newspapers. Forgus Moorhead of the above partnership had been a member 
of four partnerships within two years and engaged in as many different enter- 
prises. In August, 1810, Moorhead severed his connection with Henry M. 
Shreve & Co., a firm which sold general merchandise, drygoods, groceries, hard- 
ware,etc. He was buying beef hides in December, 1810, and the next summer 
was in partnership with Alexander McNair in a combination business of slaugh- 
tering beeves and purchasing hides. This partnership was dissolved September 
2, 1811, and Alexander McNair continued with the business. In the meantime, 
Moorhead had been in partnership with James Beard in a blacksmith shop, but 
the two parted company, September 10, 1811, and Beard continued alone. 
During the spring and fall of 1811, Moorhead was requesting those indebted 
to him to settle their accounts or pay their notes. He must have been par- 
ticularly anxious for cash because on April 16, 1811, he and Colonel] John 
Smith T. had bought 30,000 arpens «° land for $5900. This land was in the 
district of St. Charles at a place call. i the Spanish Mines, and belonged to the 
estate of Julien Dubuque. Moorhead and Smith mortgaged the land to Auguste 
Chouteau who was administrator of the estate. By March 6, 1813, Chouteau 
announced that if Moorhead and Smith did not appear for trial at court, a 
decree would be ‘‘entered against them for the sale of the mortgaged premises.”’ 
It has not been possible to determine the outcome of the difficulty. Moorhead 
had already advertised his bankruptcy, April 13, 1812, and notified his creditors 
that he would seek permission to take the benefit of the laws concerning in- 
solvent debtors. This announcement came at the same time that Smith and 
Moorhead parted company. 

Col. John Smith T. was likewise interested in various enterprises in the 
frontier territory. He never needed the 7. which he attached to his name to 
distinguish him, for he gained a reputation which was as varied in interpreta- 
tion as were his economic interests. Though he may be best known for his 
adeptness in duelling, bunting, and gunmaking, he was a man of wealth and 
property, interested in farming and mining; he was a judge of the Ste. Genevieve 
Court of Common Pleas at one time and even apparently a candidate for 
governor of the State in later life. He lived in the lead mining district, the 
center of so much tumult during the early American occupation of the Louisiana 
Territory. His holdings here contributed to the general turbulence for he 
purchased a ‘‘floating grant’’ which had no definite boundaries and could be 
detached in portions so as to cover any new mines which seemed promising. 
In 1809, a general committee of the Territory of Louisiana meeting at Ste. 
Genevieve appointed him an agent to represent the land claimants of the 
Territory before Congress. Also, he was placed on a committee with George 
C. C. Harbison, Edward Hempstead, and Hugh M’'Dermid to draft a memorial 
to Congress on land claims. Darby says that Smith made himself a self- 
constituted delegate to Congress and that he undertook the task at his own 
expense. 
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A meeting of the St. Charles Agricultural and Manufacturing Society 
will be held at the house of Benj. Emmons, Esq. in St. Charles, on the 3d 
Monday of July next, at 1 o’clock, P. M.* 


R. Pettibone, Pres’t. 
From the St. Charles Missourian, June 27, 1822. 


CASH FOR HORSES 
Wanted at St. Louis and Illinois Team Boat Ferry.* 


TWENTY 
LARGE SOUND BLIND HORSES 


In good condition for present use. 


Apply to 


H. Hopkins 
At the Ferry. 


From the St. Louis Enquirer, March 16, 1822. 


*Early in 1822, the farmers of Missouri became interested in the formation 
of agricultural societies and in exhibitions of stock and products with a view of 
promoting agriculture and increasing its profitableness. This movement, if it 
can be called such, was advocated as a remedy for the hard times which followed 
the panic of 1819. Articles in the St. Louis Enquirer, St. Charles Missourian, 
and Missouri Intelligencer in the spring of 1822 emphasized the resources of 
Missouri and the desirability of producing the best corn, the best wheat, rye, 
oats, etc., in the hopes of creating a surplus. To dispose of the surplus, 
fairs and exhibitions of products were proposed. As one contributor suggested, 
it was time for the people to take up relief in their own way. 

The St. Charles Agricultural and Manufacturing Society, mentioned in 
this announcement, was organized May 4, 1822, and the constitution was 
adopted that day. 

The citizens of Howard, Chariton, and adjacent counties were urged to 
meet on March 2, 1822, to organize an agricultural and commercial society but 
they did not succeed in adopting a constitution till May 18. The Missouri 
Agricultural and Commercial Society was organized in Chariton on May 18, 
1822. 

A group of prominent citizens of St. Louis invited the ‘‘planters of Missouri"’ 
to meet at the Mansion House in St. Louis on the first Monday in May, 1822, 
to discuss the formation of an agricultural society. Organization was com- 
pleted when the constitution of the Agricultural Society of the County of St. 
Louis was ratified on May 27, 1822. 

In his second annual message to the legislature of Missouri on November 4, 
1822, Gov. Alexander M’Nair suggested ‘“‘the propriety of establishing agri- 
cultural societies throughout the state.” 

Before steam ferries were introduced in Missouri, canoes, pirogues, keel 
boats, and team or horse ferries were used. ‘The team boat ferry was propelled 
by the labor of a horse moving a treadmill attached to the paddlewheel of the 
boat. This advertisement is interesting because it specifies the type of horses 
required for such ferries. 
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SAINT LOUIS 
SWIFT SURE COACH* 


The subscriber informs the public that he has now ready for their 
accomodation, an excellent 


COACH 


fitted up in a style suitable for ladies and gentlemen. It can be had for 
trips of pleasure or jaunts to any of the towns in this state or Illinois. He 
has employed a skillful driver, and runs a pair of excellent horses. 


J. B. Horttiz 
No. 98, North Church St. 


From the St. Louis Enquirer, July 28, 1821. 

*The above advertisement rather contradicts the opinion generally held 
that pioneer Missourians were always engaged in serious undertakings. At 
least, this coach could be had for pleasure jaunts for several months during 
the summer and winter of 1821 and 1822. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING THE SOCIETY’S MEMBERSHIP 


The following members of the Society have been especially 
active in recent months in increasing its membership: E. L. 
Pigg of Liberty and Charles L. Woods of Rolla, each of whom 
obtained twelve new members; Roy D. Williams of Boonville, 
eleven members; R. B. Price of Columbia, ten members; Don 
Sosey of Palmyra, seven members; Frederick M. Smith of 
Independence, six members; Harris B. Dickey of Montgomery 
City, five members; B. H. Jolly of St. Charles, Justus R. Moll 
of Springfield, and C. B. Rollins of Columbia, four members 
each; Berryman Henwood of Jefferson City, William T. Kem- 
per, Frank W. McAllister, A. M. Meyer and Charles E. McCrae 
of Kansas City, Tom K. Smith of St. Louis, Allen McReynolds 
of Carthage, George A. Rozier of Perryville, and J. H. Gunn 
of Otterville, three members each; Evert Stamback of Jeffer- 
son City, Mrs. Robert S. Withers of Liberty, E. M. Violette 
of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and Mrs. Robert L. Motley of 
Bowling Green, two members each; and A. Ross Hill and 
Merrill E. Otis of Kansas City, Jonas Viles of Columbia, 
H. S. Sturgis of Neosho, Charles B. Davis of Webster Groves, 
L. M. White of Mexico, Gerard Schultz of Iberia, J. Tom 
Miles of Farmington, O. H. Hoss of Nevada, Ben L. Emmons 
of St. Charles, the late Eugene Fair of Kirksville, Mrs. Sarah 
Lockwood Williams of St. Louis, Frederick A. Culmer of 
Fayette, and H. A. Trexler of Dallas, Texas, one member each. 


310 NEW MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 
June-November, 1937 


During the six months from June to November, inclusive, 
of this year, 310 applications for membership were received 
by the Society. This compares with the previous high aver- 
age of 222 applications which were received during the six 
month’s period from December, 1934, to May, 1935. 




































The 310 new members are: 


Ahlstrom, R. C., Kansas City 

Amfahr, Will Penn, Vandalia 

Atkinson, Ruth E., Kansas City 

Atkinson, Thomas E., Columbia 

Bailey, George W., Brookfield 

Bardelmeier, Mrs. Fannie M., Co- 
lumbia 

Beaman, Mrs. Wallace, Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico 

Biorck, Mrs. K. K., Independence 

Blackington, Oliver, St. Louis 

Bode, I. T., Jefferson City 

Bohannon, Ida, Columbia 

Bonous, J. D., Springfield 

Brady, Fred B., Kansas City 

Breuer, R. E., Newburg 

Brewer, Chester L., Columbia 

Briggs, Mrs. Eugene S., Columbia 

Briscoe, James E., Palmyra 

Broughton, A. T., Jefferson City 

Brown, Jewel H., Laddonia 

Browning, S. A., Avalon 

Brumer, J. A., Poplar Bluff 

Bryant, Vaughn, Columbia 

Burch, J. W., Columbia 

Calvert, Fred W., Warrensburg 

Campbell, E. J., Rolla 

Canada, S. W., Columbia 

Cannon, Frances, Jefferson City 

Carlstead, F. G., Palmyra 

Carpenter, W. W., Jr., New Frank- 
lin 

Carter, W. R., Columbia 

Chance, F. Gano, Centralia 

Closson, Claurice, Independence 

Cobb, Margaret, St. Louis 

Coghill, Will H., Rolla 

Collier, Mrs. Estelle, Columbia 

Condray, Wm. E., St. Louis 

Connaway, John Waldo, Columbia 

Connor, Mr. & Mrs. Ethel, Kirks- 
ville 

Corvey, Larkin W., Defiance 

Cramer, Roscoe V., Kansas City 

Creech, Brevator J., Troy 
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Crowell, Renee C., Kansas City 
Cruzen, Mary Edna, Jefferson City 
Dail, Delmar, Marceline 
Davidson, R. L., Jr., Columbia 
Davis, Jewell Ross, Warrensburg 
Davis, Lionel, Fayette 
Dearing, Frank W., Columbia 
DeLapp, G. L., Independence 
Deneke, Wesley A., Flat River 
Dent, Virgil, Hannibal 
Dinwiddie, W. M., Columbia 
Donnan, A. C., Lake Spring 
Doran, Wm, J., St. Louis 
Dow, Blanche H., Maryville 
Downing, Charles, Jefferson City 
Dufaux, John A., Wichita, Kansas 
Dunford, Mrs. Jeannette, Jefferson 
City 
Earp, Claude C., Nevada 
Edmonds, Albert S., Kansas City 
Eschmann, F. H., St. Louis 
Essman, Mrs. Edna E., Vandalia 
Estill, Gentry, Estill 
Evans, Bess, Vandalia 
Ewing, John B., Washington, D. C. 
Ewing, Lynn M., Nevada 
Fairchild, A. H. R., Columbia 
Fairman, John H., Springfield 
Farrington, John S., Springfield 
Farrow, Tiera, Kansas City 
Faust, Martin L., Columbia 
Feldewerth, Elizabeth, Wentzville 
Ferris, Forrest G., Jr., St. Louis 
Fine, Mrs. Fannie Riley, New Ma- 
drid 
Fitzpatrick, W. H., St. Joseph 
Flanigan, John H., Carthage 
Flynn, J. Frank, Kansas City 
Fogle, Robt., L., Otterville 
Forrester, D. Bruce, Kansas City 
Foster, Henry A., Maryville 
Fourt, A. M., Vandalia 
Frampton, Sidney D., St. Louis 
Fredman, Roberta, Kansas City 
Freeman, Flavius B., Springfield 
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Frigenbaum, Leon M., St. Louis 
Fuller, Mrs. Berenice M., St. Louis 
Fuller, Mrs. George W., Kansas 
City 
Garvey, W. L., St. Joseph 
Gashwiler, John Schooling, Novin- 
ger 
Gephart, A. R., Fayette 
Germann, F. A., Rolla 
Gibson, Wade, Palmyra 
Gilchrist, Geo. G., Denver, Colo. 
Gladish, Harry E., Higginsville 
Gleick, Harry S., St. Louis 
Gott, Garland, Brumley 
Grabske, Chas. F., Independence 
Graupner, Theodore F., St. Louis 
Graves, John L., Jefferson City 
Graves, O. O., Jefferson City 
Graves, Mrs. Sterling, Lexington, 
Ky. 
Green, C. R., Kirksville 
Green, Fred W., St. Louis 
Green, Robert S., Mexico 
Greene, Charles Wilson, Columbia 
Greenlee, C. A., Vandalia 
Greensfelder, A. P., St. Louis 
Greve, Clifford, St. Louis 
Griesser, Kitty Shepherd, Chilli- 
cothe 
Grove, Nettie Thompson, Kansas 
City 
Guitar, William H., Columbia 
Gunn, William Joseph, St. Louis 
Hackman, Hugo, St. Charles 
Haden, George H., New London 
Hadley, Carleton S., St. Louis 
Hadley, John W., St. Louis 
Hagerman, B. Haywood, Kansas 
City 
Hall, David N., Kansas City 
Hall, Raymond W., Kansas City 
Hammerstein, Robert W., St. Louis 
Hansen, Mrs. Andrew, Kirksville 
Harrington, Harry F., St. Louis 
Hartwig, Caroline E. E., Columbia 
Haworth, Geo. I., Jefferson City 
Haymes, J. E., Marshfield 





Hecker, Harold F., St. Louis 
Hendren, John H., Jefferson City 
Henry County High School Library, 
Clinton 

Hess, Sam, Rolla 
Hewitt, Covell R., Jefferson City 
Hilgedick, Geo. W., Hartsburg 
Hoeffer, Paul A., St. Louis 
Hollingsworth, Frank, Mexico 
Holloway, W. A., Jefferson City 
Holmes, Mrs. A. B., Rolla 

Holt, Lillian M., Wentzville 
Hope, Mrs. John A., St. Louis 
Hopkins High School, Hopkins 
Houck J. C., Shelbina 

Houser, Norwin D., Perryville 
Hudson, V. Don, Kirksville 
Hughes, W. R. J., Ironton 

Hulen, Rubey M., Columbia 
Hull, Elizabeth C., St. Louis 
Hunn, Arline, Foristell 

James, Guy E., Columbia 
Jameson, W. Ed., Fulton 

Johns, Orrick, New York City 
Johnson, Henry N., Mt. Olive, III. 
Johnson, Lowell R., Kansas City 
Johnson, Walter A., St. Louis 
Jolley, Harold, St. Louis 

Jones, John J., Chanut, Kansas 
Joslin, Mrs. DeVere, Rolla 

Joynt, John W., St. Louis 

Julian, B. F., Marshfield 

Kay, Harry, Eldon 

Keeley, Mary Paxton, Columbia 
Keir, James F., Kansas City 
Kellerman, E. B., Lebanon 
Kennedy, D. E., Sedalia 
Kennedy, Francis H., St. Louis 
Kight, Stanford Steele, Springfield 
Kirby, Alva, Fayette 

Knipmeyer, Gilbert, St. Louis 
Kundert, Mrs. H. C., Kansas City 
LaDriere, R. E., St. Louis 
LaForce, Mrs. F. L., Los Angeles, 

Calif. 

Lake, Bernard H., St. Louis 
Lakenan, R. F., Kansas City 






























Lane, Lida, Kansas City 

Lanham, Lessie, Fulton 

Lankford, Mrs. Jennie C., Platts- 
burg 

Latham, Nora, J., California 

Leontia, Sister M., Flinthill 

Lewis, B. P., Rolla 

Lipscomb, James R., Columbia 

Lombardis, C. E., Kansas City 

Lottes, John F., Perryville 

Lowenhaupe, Mrs. A., St. Louis 

McCanse, Mrs. Jessie Hill, Madison, 
Wisc. 

McCrae, Charles E., Kansas City 

McCrae, Rogers, Singleton, Kansas 
City 

McDonald, W. H., Canton 

McHaney, John W., Jefferson City 

McKay, Mrs. J. F., Nevada 

McKinley, Edna, Liberty 

McKinney, Mrs. John F., Spring- 
field 

McMahon, Alphonse, St. Louis 

McNeely, Mrs. Arthur F., St. 
Joseph 

Magill, A. C., Cape Girardeau 

*Major, Mrs. Samuel, Fayette 

Mann, Clair Victor, Rolla 

Marr, Logan, Versailles 

Martin, Ernest D., Kansas City 

Maurer, Mrs. A. J., Kansas City 

Maurer, Mary E. F., Parkville 

Medling, V. L., Jefferson City 

Meiners, Edwin P., St. Louis 

Merkel, Benjamin, Crystal City 

Mesker, Frank, St. Louis 

Messick, Charlton, St. Louis 

Meyer, A. M., Kansas City 

Millard, F. H., St. Louis 

Miller, E. J., Jefferson City 

Miller, Mrs. Walter McNab, Co- 
lumbia 

Moore, Adella B., Caledonia 

Morris, Mrs. Emmet, Little Rock, 
Ark. 


* Deceased. 
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Morton, Daniel, St. Joseph 

Moxley, W. W., Windsor, Ontario, 
Canada 

Municipal Reference Library, St. 
Louis 

Murneek, Andrew E., Columbia 

Musser, Adolph, Holden 

Myers, Mr. & Mrs. Orville M., 
Kirksville 

Mylonas, George E., St. Louis 

Naughton, Mrs. T. M., St. Louis 

Neal, M. Pinson, Columbia 

New, Fred W., Kansas City 

Noland, N. F., Kansas City 

Nunn, Roscoe, Kirkwood 

Nunnink, L. A., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Oakland School Dist. 23, Foristell 

Oechsli, Orden C., Jefferson City 

O'Malley, R. Emmet, Jefferson City 

Orr, Edwin C., Columbia 

Osburn, Morris E., Shelbyville 

Page, Eugene R., Fayette 

Pardue, John J., Jefferson City 

Patterson, Wm. L., Jefferson City 

Pfeffle, Jacob F., St. Louis 

Phillips, Maurice P., University 
City 

Piatt, W. H. H., Kansas City 

Plowman, John L., Hannibal 

Porter, Henry C., Piedmont 

Potter, J. H., Clifton City 

Powell, Benjamin E., Columbia 

Prewitt, Frank, Liberty 

Price, Lakenan M., Columbia 

Price, Mrs. Mary D. H., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Pugh, Edw. E., Kansas City 

Raeble, J. D., Jr., Hannibal 

Ransom, Peachie, Neosho 

Reavis, W. R., Otterville 

Reeves, James M., Caruthersville 

Reily, G. T., Fulton 

Renfrow, Gordon, Boonville 

Reyburn, Thomas R., St. Louis 

Richart, F. H., Joplin 

Ringer, E. C., Columbia 
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Roberts, Clarence N., Hannibal 
Robertson, J. Marion, Marshall 
Rockhurst College, Kansas City 
Sandberg, M. H., Kansas City 
Schaumberg, L. O., Boonville 
Schemmer, Corine, Wentzville 
Schwitzgebel, H. C., Kansas City 
Scott, Mrs. Lucy H., Chillicothe 
Selecman, Charles C., Dallas, Texas 
Sewall, W. J., Carthage 
Shepard, B. E., Perry 
Simmons, Fern, Wentzville 
Simpson, H. G., Charleston 
Skoglund, Walter L., Jefferson City 
Smith, B. T., Newburg 
Smith, Edwin T., Palmyra 
Snyder, W. Gray, Palmyra 
Sosey, Don, Palmyra 
Spencer, George A., Columbia 
Spencer, Roger, Columbia 
Stark, Mrs. Paul, Louisiana 
Stauffer, Peter, Moberly 
Stephens, E. Sydney, Columbia 
Stewart, Joseph R., Kansas City 
Still, C. E., Kirksville 
Stone, Virginia, St. Louis 
Sultzman, F. E., Hannibal 
Swindler, William T., St. Louis 
Terrell, Frank H., Kansas City 
Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, Texas 
Thoma, Margaret, Boonville 
Thorp, C. E., New London 


Thurman, J. W., Jefferson City 

Tolson, John, Fayette 

Trimble, J. L., Jefferson City 

Tudor, Raymond W., Kansas City 

Tull, Mrs. J. D., Columbia 

Turner, Chas, S., Columbia 

Union School Dist. No. 55, St. 
Charles 

Unsell, Mrs. Joseph B., Louisiana 

Upshaw, Rex, Jefferson City 

Utz, Nellie, St. Joseph 

Vanderford, Mrs. Charles, Boonville 

Van Horne, Glenn, Columbia 

Van Sant, T. H., Fulton 

Van Smith, Herbert O., Independ- 
ence 

Via, Wilford, Rolla 

Wagenfuehr, Albert, St. Louis 

Waters, Adah, Vandalia 

Waters, W. S., Vandalia 

Wayland, Thos. Alfred, Jefferson 
Barracks 

Weisel, Deborah D., Springfield 

Weyland, Mrs. Robert, Jefferson 
City 

Whitson, Willie, Kirksville 

Williams, Joseph C., Kansas City 

Williams, Mrs. W. M., Boonville 

Willis, Edith, Slater 

Wilson, Van B., Palmyra 

Wine, Jacob G., Kansas City 

Wood, Clarence E., Farmington 

Yates, John, Fulton 


OUTSTANDING DONATIONS 
A typewritten translation of The Experiences and Ad- 





ventures of the Stephanites Who Emigraied Frem Saxony; 
Their Journey to St. Louis, Their Stay There and the Condi- 
tion of Their Colony in Perry County, published in Dresden 
in 1839 by C. Heinrich, has been made by Dr. William G. 
Bek, dean of the College of Science, Literature, and Arts, 
of the University of North Dakota, and presented to The 
State Historical Society of Missouri. This translation 
comprises seventy-five pages. 
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The Society is also in receipt of the pamphlet: Ge- 
schichte des Washington Turnvereins (History of the Washington 
[Mo.] Turner Society, From iis Founding on December 13, 
1859), compiled and published by an historical committee 
upon order of the Society in 1900 (52 pp.), and a typewritten 
translation of the pamphlet comprising twenty-four pages 
made by Dr. William G. Bek. 





The Society is in receipt of a photograph of James Cald- 
well, first speaker of the first session of the First General 
Assembly of Missouri. This was presented by Mrs. J. D. 
Dilliard of St. Louis, who is a grandaughter of Mr. Caldwell’s 
adopted son. 





The original letter written to Thomas Miller offering 
him the presidency of Columbia College, dated June 27, 1834, 
has been presented to this Society by C. B. Rollins, of Colum- 
bia. The letter was signed by James W. Moss, but bears an 
annotation by James S. Rollins indicating that as secretary 
of the Board of Trustees of Columbia College it was written 
by him. 





A group of thirty-five manuscripts, consisting mainly 
of letters to and from General George R. Smith and Mrs. 
M. E. Smith, has been presented to the Society by Mr. Ken- 
neth Rabb of Sedalia, Missouri. Various dates between 1835 
and 1899 are represented in this file. 





The Society is in receipt of a volume containing pro- 
grams, clippings, and copies of letters concerning the restora- 
tion of the monument of George C. Bingham at his grave in 
Union cemetery, Kansas City, the memorial dinner in his 
honor, and the exhibition of his paintiugs by the Civic Fine 
Arts Committee of the Kansas City Athenaeum in 1934. 
The volume was compiled by Mrs. Daisy Cayot and was 
presented to the Society by Mrs. Arthur J. Mauer, who was 
chairman of the committee and who took a leading part in 
the project. 
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Record books kept by Thomas M. Powel of Virginia, 
who came to Missouri in the 1850’s and settled in Knox 
county, have been deposited in the Society’s library by Mr. 
James D. Lockett of Brashear, Missouri. Mr. Powel owned 
a sawmill, gristmill and blacksmith shop on the Big Fabius, 
near Newark, Knox county. This material includes: two 
hand written arithmetic books, two journals of the wood- 
working and repair business of Scott & Powel during 1852-53, 
Powel’s journal of 1860-73 which also contains some family 
records, a journal of merchandise and labor accounts 1879-85, 
a defective copy of the Farmer’s Calendar for 1853, three 
ballot sheets (National Union, Radical Union, and Demo- 
cratic), and five miscellaneous sheets. 


PHOTOSTATIC AND MICROFILM ACQUISITIONS 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Lionel Davis of Fayette, 
the Society has been permitted to photostat the second volume 
of a diary kept by Joseph Davis, his grandfather, who was 
a member of the Santa Fe Trail surveying party of 1825. 
The first volume has been lost, but this one relates the inci- 
dents of a part of the return trip from September 30 to October 
25, 1825. 


Among recent acquisitions of the State Historical Society 
of Missouri are photostatic copies of nine letters written by 
Ethelbert Wallis Lewis, in Missouri, to his brother William 
Walker Lewis of Culpeper county, Virginia, which were pre- 
sented to the Society by his grandson, R. E. Robertson, of 
Kansas City. 


Ethelbert Wallis Lewis was born in Madison county, 
Virginia, on February 18, 1815. In his early childhood his 
parents moved to Culpeper county, where he lived until 
manhood, coming to Missouri in the fall of 1836. He 
lived for a time in Chariton, where he married Rebecca 
Randolph, later moving to Miami, Saline county, where he 
died on January 16, 1855. 
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Few small collections of letters contain more valuable 
historical data than the letters of Mr. Lewis. He was an 
observing young school master, who sympathetically com- 
mented upon many phases of Missouri life. Mr. Robertson’s 
identification of persons referred to and his notes upon the 
correspondence add materially to their value. 





Supplementing a previous loan of files of the Palmyra 
Missouri Whig, Mr. Don Sosey, editor of the Palmyra Spec- 
tator, loaned the Society the following volumes for reproduc- 
tion: Missouri Whig, Vols. 13-20, July 17, 1851-March 31, 
1859, and the Palmyra Speciator Vols. 1-8, April 10, 1863- 
April 28, 1871. These volumes of 1851-1871 have been photo- 
graphed on 35mm safety film, and will be available to the 
public for use in the Society’s new Recordak library projector. 


THE SOCIETY ADOPTS MICROFILMING OF OLD NEWSPAPERS 


The Society has recently purchased a Recordak library 
projector, with which film copies of newspapers, manuscripts, 
and documents may be read. In adopting the new microfilm 
method of preserving rare newspaper files the Society makes a 
substantial gain in economy of reproduction, as the film 
copies are much less expensive than photostatic copies. 
The film copies are made on cellulose acetate, or safety 
film, which has been found by the United States bureau of 
standards to be capable of preservation for many decades and 
to be as substantial as the better grades of book paper. 
Another advantage in microfilming is the great saving in 
storage space and weight. For example, a bound volume 
of the Columbia Missouri Statesman for 1900, an eight-page 
paper weighing 120 ounces, is reduced to a seven ounce film. 
The former requires 382 cubic inches of shelf space, and the 
latter only twenty-one cubic inches with its container, and the 
container would hold more if it were completely filled. Pages 
originally 15’ x 2114” in size are reduced on film to 1 1/8’ 
x 14%”, and in projection are enlarged to 2414” x 36”, a con- 
siderable increase over the normal size. 
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Research workers in the Society’s newspaper collection 
will also benefit through the economy of this method as it 
will permit the acquisition and preservation of a larger num- 
ber of newspaper files. The prolonged life of old files, clean- 
liness in storage and use, and the great saving in shelf space 
are further benefits to the Society in efficient operation 
and to the public in increased facilities. 


MARK TWAIN MUSEUM DEDICATED AT HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 


The anniversary of the birth of Mark Twain was cele- 
brated in Hannibal, Missouri, on November 30, 1937, by the 
dedication of a Mark Twain museum which will house hun- 
dreds of relics that belonged to Mark Twain and hisera. The 
dedication ceremonies were preceded by the annual birthday 
luncheon, held in the small dining room of the author’s boy- 
hood home. The museum, located next door, was constructed 
by the WPA and is stone replica of a century old house once 
owned by Mark Twain’s father. Mayor Arthur J. Mulvihill 
of Hannibal officially dedicated the museum, and Cora Sue 
Collins, young actress who plays the role of Amy Lawrence 
in the new motion picture based on the book ‘Tom Sawyer,” 
unlocked the door of the building and led in the distinguished 
guests. Victor Jory, who plays Injun Joe in the film, was 
also present. Some of Mark Twain’s favorite musical selec- 
tions were included in the program, among them the Flower 
Song from “Faust,” which was played on Mark Twain’s 
orchestrelle, now in the possession of the State Historical 
Society. Featured speakers on the occasion were Charles 
Tressler Lark, New York attorney and trustee of the Mark 
Twain estate, Senator Allen McReynolds, president of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri, and Floyd C. Shoemaker, 
secretary of the State Historical Society. The climax of 
the celebration was reached in the evening with a banquet 
at the Mark Twain hotel, with Morris Anderson, former chair- 
man of the municipal Mark Twain board, as toastmaster. 
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ST. CHARLES COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY ORGANIZED 


A group of prominent citizens of St. Charles county met 
October 22, 1937, for the purpose of organizing the St. Charles 
County Historical Society. Speakers for the occasion were 
Professor E. M. Violette, professor of history at Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Dr. Kate L. 
Gregg, professor of English at Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, Missouri; and A. F. Elsea, of the State department 
of education, Jefferson City, Missouri. Members of rural 
boards of education and rural school teachers were among 
those instrumental in the founding of the society. 


One of the first projects of the organization will be 
the compiliation of the history of each of the county school 
districts in St. Charles county. Plans are also being made 
to compile a complete and authentic history of St. Charles 
and St. Charles county in co-operation with the historians 
of the various civic organizations of the city. 


A prerequisite for membership in the county organiza- 
tion is membership in the State Historical Society of Missouri. 

Benjamin H. Jolly, county superintendent of schools, 
St. Charles county, Missouri, was elected president of the 
newly-organized society. Other officers are: vice-president, 
Mrs. T. B. Craghead; secretary and treasurer, John Conoyer; 
historian, Dr. Kate L. Gregg; press agent, Sarah E. Edwards; 
assistant press agent, Mrs. Jo Clanton. Lifelong honorary 
memberships were extended to Dr. Kate L. Gregg, Ben L. 
Emmons, Professor E. M. Violette, and Floyd C. Shoemaker. 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY GRADUATE THESES RELATING TO 
MISSOURI, 1935-36 


The master’s theses accepted by St. Louis University 
during 1936 which are of interest to the Missouri historian are: 

Albin, Sister Mary Leon: An Evaluation of Thirty- 
Seven Diocesan Courses of Study for Catholic Elementary 
Schools. 

Arand, Marguerite V. V.: The Administrative Problems 
of Mothers’ Aid in Saint Louis. 
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Buchheim, Sister Mary Paula: Extra-Curricular Activ- 
ities in the Seventh and Eighth Grades of Thirty Catholic Schools. 

Dillon, Catherine Margaret: The Origin and Develop- 
ment of the St. Vincent de Paul Society in St. Louis, Missouri. 

Galus, Walter John: The History of the Catholic Italians 
in Saint Louis. 

Hamilton, George Bernard: An Ethical Study of the 
Present Unemployment Situation in the City of St. Louts up 
to and Including Sepiember 10, 1935. 

Hilke, George Christopher: The Occupational Distribu- 
tion of the Negroes in the City of Saint Louis, 1910 to 1934. 

LaMorte, Lucy Marie: Concomitant Social Factors in 
Twenty-Four Endocrine Cases. 

McAuley, Elinor Josephine Frances: An Analysis of 
the Social Services Rendered to a Selected Group of Tuberculosis 
Cases under Care of the St. Louis University Hospitals During 
1935. 

McPike, Mary Caroline: A Study of the Imagination 
in Children in the Third, Fifth and Eighth Grades. 

Manheimer, Evelyn Alice: Changing Objectives in Saint 
Louis Public High School Art Education. 

Mihanovich, Clement Simon: Americanization of the 
Croats in Saint Louis, Missouri, during the Past Thirty Years. 

Mysliwiec, John Stanislaus: History of the Catholic 
Poles of St. Louis. 

O’Callaghan, Mary Agnes Meade: Ste. Genevieve in the 
Spanish Regime, 1770-1804. 

Riefling, Adeline Aldrich: Some Medical, Psychological, 
and Educational Aspects of Sight Conservation Classes for 
the Instruction of Visually Handicapped Children. 

Stauf, Hilma Margaret: The Antt-Catholic Movement in 
Missouri: The Post Civil War Period. 

Thake, Winfield: The Utilization of Community Re- 
sources in the Vocational Rehabilitation of Handicapped 

Persons in the Care of the St. Louis Chapter of the American 
Red Cross, during 1931 and 1935. 

Thompson, Josephine Alice: Midwifery as a Social Prob- 
lem Affecting the St. Louis Area. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI GRADUATE THESES RELATING 
TO MISSOURI, 1935-36 


The doctoral dissertations accepted by the University 
of Missouri during 1935-36 which are of interest to the Mis- 
souri historian are as follows: 


Aydelott, Clarence Riley: Facts Concerning Enrollees, 
Advisers, and the Educational Program in the CCC Camps of 
Missouri. 

Coyle, Irvin F.: School District Consolidation in Missouri. 


Morris, John Paul: Hazards in the Radium and Meso- 
thorium Refining Plant at the University of Missouri. 

Parker, Carl Leslie: Certification of Teachers in Missouri. 

The master’s theses accepted during the same period are as 
follows: 

Berry, Edward Cain: A Preliminary List of Lichens of 
Boone County, Missouri. 

Bradford, Priscilla: The Missouri Constitutional Con- 
troversy of 1846. 

Davies, James Dudley: Stratigraphy and Ostracode Dis- 
tribution of the Cherokee and Henrietta Formations of Ran- 
dolph, Chariton, and Boone Counties. 

Fort, Guerry Louise: The Early Controversy Over the 
Establishment of Public High Schools in Missouri. 

Hummel, Lynn Ellis: Ozark Folk-Songs. 

Lewis, Donald Fremont: Economic and Soctal Life in 
the French Villages of Missouri. 

McMaster, Rose: Origin and Development of the Kansas 
City Southern Railway Company. 

Orr, Edward Burr: The Principia: A Study of An 
Educational Institution Focused on a Social Purpose. 

Ritgerod, Henry A.: Local Road Administration in 
Missouri. 

Ronnebaum, Sister Chelidonia: Population and Settle- 
ment in Missouri, 1804-1820. 

Talbert, Robert Harris: The Administration of Relief 
in Cape Girardeau County (Missouri); A Survey. 

Tsu, Ching Pei: St. Louis Police Administration. 
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Ulbricht, John Harold: Frank P. Blair, Jr., and Mis- 
sourt Politics, 1856-1860. 

Wade, L. Paul: Operational and Seasonal Distribution 
of Farm Labor. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY GRADUATE THESES RELATING 
TO MISSOURI, 1935-36 


The doctoral dissertations accepted by Washington 
University during 1935-36 which are of interest to the Mis- 
souri historian are as follows: 


Graves, Howard Bradley: The Pre-Cambrian Structure 
of Missouri. 

Robertson, Percival: Some Problems of the Middle 
Mississippi River Region During Pleistocene Time. 

Rowse, Edward Francis: Auguste and Pierre Chouteau. 

The master’s theses accepted during the same period are 
as follows: 

Aaron, C. E.: Missouri Banking, 1913-1935. 

Bleckschmidt, H. C.: The Financing of Missouri Roads 
and Highways. 

Brown, Thelma: Supplementation of Full Time Wages 
by St. Louis Relief Agencies in January, 1935. 

Horton, David: The Problem of the Unification of St. 
Louis and St. Louis County. 

Myers, John Samuel: The Principles and Organization 
of the Merit Sysiem in St. Louis. 

Pilliard, M. L.: Financial Policies of Power and Light 
Companies in Missouri. 

Rau, Leona Anne: The Trend in the Use of Hospitals 
for Maternity Care in Saint Louis. 

Reinhardt, H. A.: The Gunboais of James B. Eads 
During the Civil War. 

Soraghan, C. V.: The History of St. Louis, 1865-1876. 

Stanton, W. G.: Federal Land Bank Loan Experience 
in Southeast Missouri. 

Walka, J. A.: The Geography of the Grays Summit 
Saddle. 
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Wood, Elmer Shorb: Fairmount Heights, an Italian 
Immigrani Colony in Saint Louis. 

Wood, M. V.: Northwest Industrial District, Metropolitan 
St. Louts. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The 100th (110th?) anniversary of the Rock Creek 
school near Independence, Missouri, was celebrated on 
October 24, 1937.—From the Independence Examiner, 
October 25, 1937. 





The 100th anniversary of the opening of the first public 
school in St. Louis, Missouri, on April 2, 1838, will be ob- 
served by public school pupils in St. Louis throughout the 
year.—From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, September 5, 1937. 





The 100th anniversary of the town of Wellington, Mis- 
souri, will be observed on October 8 and 9, 1937. The name 
of the town was changed from Tyro to Wellington on August 
23, 1837.—From the Lexington Adverliser-News, August 23, 
1937. 





The 100th anniversary of Jamestown, Missouri, will be 
celebrated October 9, 1937.—From the California Democrat 
and the California Moniteau County Herald of October 7, 
1937. 





The 100th anniversary of the founding of Harrisonville, 
Missouri, wi!l be celebrated on September 23-25, 1937.— 
From the Harrisonville Cass County Democrat, September 
23, 1937. 





The centennial convention of the Disciples of Christ in 
Missouri was held in Columbia on September 22-26. A 
pilgrimage was made to the site of the Bear Creek church, 
where the first meeting of the state organization was held 
100 years ago this week. A banquet was given at the First 
Christian church of Columbia, Missouri, followed by a 
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pageant at the Christian College auditorium entitled ‘The 
Hundred Years, A Dramatic History.”—From the Columbia 
Missourian, September 27, 1937. 





A week’s celebration of the 100th anniversary of the Salem 
Christian Church of Platte county was begun on October 18, 
1937.—From the Weston Chronicle, October 22, 1937. 





The 100th anniversary of the Union Baptist Church 
of Greenwood, Missouri, will be celebrated on August 29, 
1937.—From the Pleasant Hill Times, August 27, 1937. 





The 90th anniversary of the founding of the Zion Lutheran 
Church at Palmyra, Missouri, was celebrated on September 26, 
1937.—From the Palmyra Spectator and the Palmyra Marion 
County Standard, September 29, 1937. 





The Immanuel Lutheran Church of St. Louis, Missouri, 
will celebrate its 90th anniversary on October 10, 1937.— 
From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, October 9, 1937. 





The 90th anniversary of the Boatman’s Bank of St. 
Louis, Missouri, will be observed the week of October 18-23. 
An interesting history of the bank appears in the St. Louis 
Star-Times of October 15, 1937. 





The 60th anniversary celebration of Trinity Evangelical 
Church of Lexington, Missouri, was begun August 30, 1937.— 
From the Lexington Advertiser-News, August 30, 1937. 





The 50th anniversary of the dedication of the Hanover 
Lutheran Church near Cape Girardeau was celebrated on 
September 12, 1937.—From the Cape Girardeau Southeast 
Missourian, September 13, 1937. 





The 50th anniversary of the dedication of Mount Herrman 
Church, located four and one-half miles north of Sedalia, 
Missouri, was observed on August 8, 1937.—From the Sedalia 
Capital, August 10, 1937. 
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The 50th anniversary of the founding of Sheridan, 
Missouri, will be celebrated on August 18-20, 1937.—From 
the Maryville Daily Forum, August 12, 1937. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


A statue of General John J. Pershing, native Missourian 
who commanded the A.E.F., was dedicated in France recently. 
The statue has been erected opposite a similar monument to 
Lafayette, given to France thirty years ago by school children 
and the government of the United States. Both statues are 
of bronze, and both are mounted figures. General Pershing, 
who was born in Linn county, Missouri, attended the dedica- 
tion ceremonies.—From the Kansas City Star, October 31, 
1937. 





A bronze plaque commemorating the historic importance 
of the battle of Byram’s Ford has recently been placed on 
the new 63rd street viaduct in Kansas City, Missouri. The 
battle of Byram’s Ford constituted the first part of the battle 
of Westport, fought in 1864. Byram’s Ford crossing of the 
Missouri Big Blue river was located just north of the bridge 
on which the plaque is located. A brief account of the battle 
and a description and illustration of the plaque appear in 
the Kansas City Journal-Post of October 24, 1937. 

A bronze tablet commemorating the Pony Express, 
which carried mail from St. Joseph, Missouri, to San Fran- 
cisco, California, is found in the Missouri room in Memorial 
Continental Hall, national headquarters of the D.A.R. 
in Washington, D. C. 


NOTES 


The first banquet of the Cooper County Historical Society 
was held at Boonville, Missouri, on November 18, 1937, with 
Judge Roy D. Williams, president of the organization, pre- 
siding. Professor E. M. Violette of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity was the principal speaker. At the meeting it was 
decided to enlarge the organization to include Howard county. 
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The officers of the new organization, known as the Historical 
Society of Cooper and Howard Counties, are: Lilburn Kings- 
bury, president; and Charles van Ravenswaay, secretary-treas- 
urer. From the Boonville Daily News, November 19, 1937. 





The annual banquet of the Adair County Historical 
Society was held October 11, 1937, at Kirksville, Missouri. 
The principal speaker of the evening was Professor E. M. 
Violette. The following officers were elected for 1937-1938: 
president, Dr. C. E. Still; vice-president, Mrs. Katherine 
Swaney; secretary, Miss Ottie Greiner; treasurer, Ralph 
Eggert; directors, Miss Lucy Simmons and Mrs. W. E. 
Shirley.—F rom the Kirksville Daily Express, October 12, 1937. 





The Southeast Missouri Memorial Association, at its 
meeting at Jackson, Missouri, on October 12, 1937, adopted a 
constitution drawn up by W. R. J. Hughes which defines the 
purposes of the association. Among the speakers at the 
meeting were Dr. C. H. Morton, who spoke on the military 
history of Cape Girardeau, and Rev. W. J. Gammon, who 
spoke on the early churches in the territory.—From the Cape 
Girardeau Southeast Missourian, October 13, 1937, and 
the Jackson Missouri Cash-Book, October 14, 1937. 





The Cape Girardeau County Historical Society plans 
to begin a movement to procure as a WPA project in Cape 
Girardeau a structure to house the welfare offices and to 
provide a meeting place and shelter for the society’s archives.— 
From the Cape Girardeau Southeast Missourian, Septem- 
ber 28, 1937. 





The fall meeting of the Clay County Historical Society 
was held on October 11, 1937, at Liberty, Missouri. Follow- 
ing a dinner, Senator Harry S. Truman spoke on ‘The Con- 
stitution of the United States.” The meeting was in observ- 
ance of the sesquicentennial of the Constitution—From 
the Liberty Chronicle and Liberty Tribune, October 14, 1937. 
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The papers and records of the Clay county circuit clerk’s 
office are being indexed and rearranged as a WPA project. 
The papers date back to 1822.—From the North Kansas 
City Industrial Press, October 28, 1937. 





The Missouri D.A.R., which has been in convention in 
Cape Girardeau recently, passed a resolution asking the 
State legislature to give definite consideration to a bill which 
was presented some years ago authorizing the state song, 


*‘Missouri.’’—From the Cape Girardeau Southeast Missourian, 
October 7, 1937. 





John F. Miller, a native Missourian, has recently been 
elected United States senator from Arkansas. Miller was 
born in Stoddard county, Missouri, near Bernie, and in 1912 
moved to Searcy, Arkansas, his present home. Governor 
Carl E. Bailey, Mr. Miller’s only opponent in the senatorial 
race, was also born in Stoddard county, Missouri.—From 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, October 20, 1937. 





A valuable old guide book and log of Henry LaBarge, 
a pioneer Missouri river captain, has been discovered by 
Henry Machens in the possession of Edward LeSieur of 
Portage Des Sioux, Missouri, a nephew of Captain LaBarge. 
The book, estimated to be 100 years old, contains a map, 
drawn in pencil, of the Missouri river from its mouth to Fort 
Benton, Montana.—From the St. Charles Banner-News, 
September 2, 1937. 





In his recent exhibition in the Tricker galleries in New 
York City, Charles Cagle, Nashville, Tennessee, artist ex- 
hibited five Ozark landscapes. Mr. Cagle visited in Spring- 
field, Missouri, last summer, and painted these scenes from 
the picturesque countryside in this part of Missouri.— 
From the Springfield Leader and Press, November 15, 1937. 





The Brookfield Argus on September 29, 1937, issued a 
special edition commemorating the 100th anniversary of 
the organization of Linn county, Missouri. The edition 
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contains historical sketches of railroads, newspapers, and 
political parties in Linn county, and brief histories of Brook- 
field and other county towns. The county was organized in 
January, 1837, and was named in honor of U. S. Senator Lewis 
F. Linn. 





A pamphlet compiled by the Boonville, Missouri, Chamber 
of Commerce entitled “Interesting Facts about Boonville” 
has recently been published. The first part of the booklet 
gives a brief history of Boonville and the Boon’s Lick country 
and describes briefly the places of historic interest in and near 
Boonville. 


An article by Harry Ogden entitled “To Carthage 60 
Years Ago”’ appears in the Carthage Evening Press of October 
23, 1937. Ogden, with his mother and brothers, came by 
wagon to Carthage, Missouri, from Milford, Kentucky, 
in 1877. 


The first of a series of five valuable historical articles 
by Ward L. Schrantz appears in the Carthage Evening Press 
of November 26, 1937. These articles deal with the history 
of Southwest Missouri during the period of trouble with the 
Osage Indians in 1837. This brief uprising, known as the 
“Osage War,” was quelled by the State militia before the 
Indians had time to attack, and it ended the peril of an 
Indian war on this frontier. 





Among the many valuable reminiscent articles by J. B. 
Moss appearing in the St. Joseph Union-Observer are :an account 
of the insult received by General Grant when, as a member of 
a national railroad commission, he spoke at St. Joseph (August 
27, 1937); an article entitled ‘Ferry Boats Once Important 
Connection for St. Joseph’’ (September 3, 1937); and an 
account of the ceremonies at St. Joseph at the celebration of 
the arrival of the first passenger train over the Hannibal- 
St. Joseph Railway (October 1, 1937). 
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The first of a series of articles by Ruth Moore, dealing 
with the national historical park on the St. Louis, waterfront, 
appears in the St. Louis Star-Times of October 29, 1937. 
The area designated for the park, to be known as the Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial, incorporates almost the 
entire area of the original city, including the Old Rock House, 
built by the great fur trader, Manuel Lisa; the Old Cathedral, 
built on the same block as the first little log chapel; and the 
old courthouse, which occupies the site of the first St. Louis 
courthouse. 





A descriptive article on the St. Louis Fair, the out- 
standing part of autumnal festivities in St. Louis fifty years 
ago, appears in the St. Louis Star-Times of November 8, 1937. 
The fair, founded in 1855, was one of the largest of its kind 
in the country, and drew thousands of visitors. 





An interesting historical article entitled ‘‘Record of 
Alton Trials Details Killing of E. P. Lovejoy, Martyr to 
Abolition and Free Press’’ appears in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch of October 24, 1937. 





An article entitled ‘Joseph Robidoux’s Death is Recalled 
by Painting’’ appears in the St. Joseph News-Press of Sep- 
tember 19, 1937. Robidoux was the founder of the city of 
St. Joseph, Missouri. According to an editorial in the St. 
Joseph Herald of May 28, 1868, Robidoux spent the latter 
years of his life in meager circumstances and comparative 
obscurity in the city he founded, but when word of his death 
was received the attitude of the public changed and great 
crowds gathered at his funeral to pay him final tribute. 





The first of an exceptionally interesting and valuable 
series of articles by W. B. McGregor entitled “‘Know Your 
Governors” appears in the Linn County Budget-Gazeite 
of August 16, 1937. Each weekly article gives the biography 
of one of Missouri’s governors, beginning with the first 
governor, Alexander McNair, who took office in 1820, and 
including our present chief executive, Lloyd C. Stark. 
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A valuable article entitled ‘““The Tense Days When A 
Young Man Called the James Gang to Account” appears in 
the Kansas City Star of October 28, 1937. The late William 
H. Wallace, then the young prosecuting attorney of Jackson 
county, Missouri, was one of the first to publicly denounce 
the James gang, and set out to break it up. 





A valuable historical sketch and several illustrations of 
the battle of Westport appear in the Kansas City Star of 
October 24, 1937. William S. Shepherd is the last survivor 
of the battle who resides in Kansas City. 





Among the historical notes by J. L. Ferguson appear- 
ing in the Warrensburg Star-Journal are articles entitled 
“Some Conditions Relative to the County’s Celebrated Houn’ 
Dog Case’’ (October 12, 1937), and ‘‘George G. Vest’s Classic 
Tribute to the Dog Was Given In Old Courthouse” (October 
22, 1937). 





In an interesting and valuable article in the Kansas 
City Star of October 3, 1937, Raymond W. Settle tells the 
story of the fourth expedition of John C. Fremont, Missouri 
explorer. In this expedition, Fremont met disaster in an 
attempt to cross the Garita mountains in the Colorado Rockies. 





The first of a series of valuable historical articles by 
Mrs. J. W. Andrews appears in the Fredericktown Madison 
County Press of October 7, 1937. These articles are on 
various phases of the history of Fredericktown, Mine la Motte, 
and Madison county. 





Valuable articles on the part played by Linn county, 
Missouri, in the World war appear in the Brookfield Argus 
of November 9, 1937. Many men from Linn county served 
in the war, most prominent among them being General 
John J. Pershing, who was born at Laclede, Missouri, in 1860. 





Articles on Thomas Hart Benton and his art appear in 
the St. Louis Star-Times of September 28, 1937, and the 
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St. Louis Post-Dispatch of October 10, 1937. These articles 
are condensed from a sketch of the Missouri artist by Thomas 
Craven which appears in the October, 1937, issue of Scribner's 
Magazine. 





An illustrated article on Colonel Gratz Brown Strickler, 
a native Missourian who has supervised the construction of 
many federal buildings, appears in the Kansas City Star 
of October 10, 1937. Col. Strickler was in charge of the en- 
gineering for the new Supreme Court building in Washington. 





An interesting article on early trials and grand jury 
cases in Bethany, Missouri, appears in the St. Joseph News- 
Press of October 17, 1937. The article is entitled ““The Good 
Old Days Were Really Good—Or Else!” 





Excerpts from the Civil war diary of Colonel Finlay 
P. Hubbell, Richmond, Missouri, war veteran, appear in 
the Richmond News of October 29, 1937, and November 1, 
1937. 





Articles by C. G. Guthrey on the foundation and early 
government of Saline county and on the organizations of 
churches in the early days of the county appear in the Marshall 
Daily Democrat-News of November 22 and November 27, 
1937. 





An illustration of the Salem Christian Church in Platte 
county, which celebrated its 100th anniversary on October 24, 
1937, and pictures of its first and its present pastors appear 
in the Kansas City Journal-Post of October 24, 1937. 





An article by George W. Bailey on the “Wild Game Days” 
of Missouri appears in the Brookfield Argus of October 21, 
1937. 





Articles on the late E. W. Howe and his daughter, Mateel 
Howe Farnham, appear in the Kansas City Times of October 
15, 1937, and the Kansas City Journal-Post of October 10, 
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1937. Special comment is made in the articles on the possible 
connection between Mrs. Farnham’s first book, ‘‘Rebellion,” 
and the legacy of one dollar left her by her father. 





Valuable articles entitled ‘Boone Soldiers in Seminole 
War” appear in the Columbia Daily Tribune of October 15 
and 16, 1937. The articles are written by William R. Gentry, 
Jr., great-grandson of Col. Richard Gentry of Boone county, 
Missouri. 





Parts three and four of a series of articles entitled ‘Early 
Caldwell County Mills’ by Bertha Booth appear in the Hamil- 
ton Advocate-Hamiltonian of August 19, 1937 and Septem- 
ber 23, 1937. 





A brief historical sketch of the various fairs that have 
been held in Springfield, Missouri, appears in the Springfield 
Sunday News and Leader of October 10, 1937. The first fair 
in Springfield was held in 1856. 





An article entitled “Home Now Occupied by Dr. Frey 
and Family Has Stood For Over Ninety Years There” appears 
in the Lexington Advertiser-News of September 4, 1937. The 
house is located between Lexington and Dover. 





A valuable historical edition of the Monroe City News, 
dedicated to the Monroe City public schools, was issued on 
September 9, 1937. This issue of the News contains many 
interesting historical articles on the public schools of Monroe 
City. 





The centennial edition of the Paris Mercury was issued 
on November 19, 1937. This edition contains an interesting 
history of the newspaper, which was founded in 1837, and 
an interesting article by Reverend Harold Roberts contrast- 
ing the political situations of that era and this. 





“Glamorous Memory of Genius,” a reminiscent article 
by John P. Gilday, describes his association with Joseph 
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Pulitzer, famous American newspaper publisher.—From 
the Kansas City Star, September 5, 1937. 





An article entitled ““K. R. Adams Recites Brief History 
of Bonne Terre Banks Over 50 Year Period’’ appears in the 
Bonne Terre Bulletin of September 24, 1937. 





An interesting account of the discovery and military 
burial of the bodies of five unknown Union soldiers on the 
battlefield at Lexington, Missouri, appears in the Kansas 
City Journal-Post of September 19, 1937. 





An illustrated article entitled “William Cary, Artist- 
Adventurer, And His Record of the Old West” appears in the 
Kansas City Times of September 9, 1937. Cary’s paintings 
of frontier life were recently on exhibition in the William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallary of Art in Kansas City. 





An interesting article on the Battle of Lone Jack appears 
in the Independence Examiner of August 14, 1937. The 
battle was fought at Lone Jack, Missouri, on August 16, 1862. 





A historical sketch of the Jackson county courthouse, 
rebuilt in 1837 through the subscriptions of Jackson County 
citizens, appears in the Independence Examiner of August 27, 
1937. A picture of the courthouse accompanies the article. 





The first of a series of articles entitled ‘‘A Story of a 
County” by George W. Davis appears in the Unionville 
Republican of August 18, 1937. The series deals with the 
history and geography of Putnam County. 





An interesting article on the memories of George C. 
West of the battle of Westport appears in the Kansas City 
Times of September 14, 1937. Mr. West was eight years old 
when the battle occurred in 1864. 
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A letter written twenty years ago by J. W. Ayres relating 
his experiences with the negro slaves on his parents’ stock 
farm in Missouri in the pre-war days is reprinted in the 
Palmyra Spectator of September 29, 1937. 





An interesting history of Platte City, Missouri, first 
settled one hundred years ago, appears in the Kansas City 
Star of October 17, 1937. Plans are already being made for 
the 75th consecutive holding of the Platte county fair in Platte 
City in August, 1938. 





An illustrated article on the history of the old Cam- 
bridge Church, organized a century ago, with its original 
structure rebuilt in 1854, appears in the Marshall Daily 
Democrat-News of August 4, 1937. The church was destroyed 
by a wind storm recently. 





An interesting history of the settlement of Ravenwood, 
Missouri, compiled and prepared by old-time residents, 
appears in the Maryville Daily Forum of August 10, 1937. 





An illustrated article by Miss Patty Norvell on the 
history of the Good Hope Church in Saline county, Missouri, 
organized in 1818, appears in the Marshall Daily Democrat- 
News of September 14, 1937. 





A brief history of the Christian churches at Moberly, 
Missouri, compiled by Mrs. E. E. Leonard, appears in the 
Moberly Monitor-Index and Democrat of September 20, 1937. 





A brief history of Spring Valley school in Caldwell 
county, compiled by B. E. Booth from accounts of some of 
the early pupils, appears in the Hamilton Advocate-Hamil- 
tonian of September 2, 1937. 





A history of the St. Joseph, Missouri, Welfare Board 
appears in the St. Joseph News-Press of October 28, 1937. 
Much of the history cited in this article was drawn from 
“‘Reminiscenses by Daniel Morton, M. D.” 
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An article on Dr. Daniel Morton entitled “His Long 
Service in Health, Social and Civic Moves in St. Joseph 
Has Made Veteran Physician Happy” appears in the Kansas 
City Journal-Post of September 5, 1937. 





The annual reunion of the descendants of pioneer families 
of Columbus community was held October 3, at the Colum- 
bus Community Hall. It was on this site that the first build- 
ing of the Cumberland Presbyterian church, a Jog structure, 
was built one hundred years ago.—From the Warrensburg 
Star-Journal, October 5, 1937. 





Floats depicting the history of St. Charles, Missouri, will 
be the important feature of a parade given as a part of the 
Pageant of Progress celebration held in St. Charles on Sep- 
tember 9-11.—From the St. Charles Weekly Cosmos-Monitor, 
September 8, 1937. 





Two articles by E. L. Renno appear in the St. Charles 
Cosmos-Monitor of October 6 and October 13, 1937. The 
first article is entitled ‘“They Took It Slower Back in 1803 
At St. Charles” and describes the growth of the mail service 
at St. Charles. The second article, entitled “The Cosmos- 
Monitor Will Soon Reach Its 103rd Birthday Anniversary,” 
gives a brief history of the paper. 





A brief article in the Liberty Tribune of October 21, 
1937, gives an account of the ceremonies held on October 17, 
1888, at the dedication of a monument to General Alexander 
W. Doniphan, Mexican war hero. 





In a reminiscent article in the Independence Examiner 
of November 8, 1937, Mrs. Fliskey Hughes of Independence, 
Missouri, tells of her experiences during the battle of Inde- 
pendence in August, 1862. 





An article on Kate Field, poet, journalist, and lecturer 
entitled “A Brilliant Daughter of Missouri Who Earned Fame 
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in Two Continents” appears in the Kansas City Star of October 
4, 1937. 





Valuable articles on the history of Harrisonville, Missouri, 
appear in the Harrisonville Cass County Democrat of Septem- 
ber 23, 1937. Harrisonville was founded in 1837. 





A brief history of Miami, Missouri, compiled by C. G. 
Guthrey, appears in the Marshall Daily Democrat-News 
of September 21, 1937. Miami was first laid off in 1837. 





A brief history of Van Rensselaer Academy at Big Creek 
Presbyterian Church near Rensselaer, Missouri, appears 
in the Monroe City News of August 12, 1937. 





An interesting history of the house erected ninety years 
ago by Joseph Robidoux, founder of St. Joseph, Missouri, 
appears in the St. Joseph News-Press of September 12, 1937. 





An illustrated history of the battle of Lexington, started 
September 18, 1861, appears in the Lexington Adveriiser- 
News of September 18, 1937. 





An interesting article by T. R. Shouse entitled ‘Last 
Talk With Jesse James” appears in the Liberty Tribune 
of August 19, 1937. 





An interesting article taken from a Charleston Courier 
of 1891 entitled ‘‘Demo Victory in 1892 Was Great Event’”’ 
appears in the Charleston Democrat of September 9, 1937. 





Valuable historical facts concerning Southeast Missouri 
churches appear in an article by Reverend W. J. Gammon 
in the Jackson, Mo., Cape County Post of October 7, 1937. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Disciples of Christ in Missouri. By George L. Peters. 
(n. p. Centennial Commission, c1937. 244 pp.) The older 
histories of the Protestant churches in Missouri were very 
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poorly written. Invariably they were composed by clergy- 
men, with little or no training in history, whose chief purpose 
seemingly was, after noting who were the earliest preachers 
and what were the first congregations of their respective 
chruches in the State, to relate in chronological order, by 
districts or conferences, their annals and present a series of 
biographical sketches, chiefly ancedotal, of their most promi- 
nent divines. Very slight, if any, attention was given to the 
growth and development of their churches, either in their 
entirety or in their various phases or activities. The history 
of the Catholic church in Missouri has been much better writ- 
ten, partly because its authors have been better trained in 
history and partly because the materials necessary for good 
historical works on their church are fuller and more easily 
available. 


A new order of histories of the Protestant churches in 
Missouri has begun to appear. The first, as far as the present 
reviewer knows, was the History of the Missouri Baptists 
by R. S. Douglass in 1934. The second is the book under 
consideration. Although the author is a clergyman, he is 
historically minded and expresses himself admirably and 
without cant. The chapter headings reveal at a glance that 
the book was well planned, and even a hasty reading discloses 
that the plan has been well executed. 

The first two chapters are introductory in character, 
dealing with the early settlement of Missouri and the early 
immigration trends. The third chapter discusses the religious 
background and the convictions of the early Disciples, and 
the next three chapters trace the history of their church as 
a whole in Missouri from the establishment of the first con- 
gregation in 1817 to the present, chiefly with reference to its 
annual and state meetings, which date from 1837. The re- 
maining seven chapters are devoted to a consideration of the 
various activities and the departments of the church since 
its beginning in the State, but particularly during the one 
hundred years since the first state meeting in the Bear Creek 
log church in Boone county in 1837. 

The book has been made brief purposely so that it could 
be sold for one dollar and thus have the widest sale possible, 
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but the essentials have not been sacrificed for the sake of 
brevity. Future historians of other Protestant churches in 
Missouri, and in other states as well, may well emulate the 
example set by the author of this little volume. In many 
respects it is a model brief church history.—(Reviewed by 
Professor E. M. Violette, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana). 





Time of Our Lives; The Story of My Father and Myself. 
by Orrick Johns. (New York, Stackpole and Sons, 1937. 
353 pp.) In this work Orrick Johns deals with a fundamental 
fact of the present age—change. In three generations the 
practical thinking and social philosophy of the Johns family 
passed from that of a slave-owning aristocracy to that of a 
sincere labor sympathizer. John Jay Johns, an aristocrotic 
planter of the upper Mississippi valley, possessed slaves, 
lived like a gentleman and vigorously opposed the leveling 
processes that operated during the middle years of the nine- 
teenth century. His son George Sibley Johns, a middle class 
newspaperman, struggled to become the editor of a large 
paper where he might be free to attack political and economic 
abuses and still maintain his individuality. The latter met 
and knew personally almost every outstanding person who 
lived in or visited St. Louis during the period of his active 
career and also included among his acquaintances even the 
city’s thugs. He championed the cause of good city govern- 
ment, education, and improved recreational facilities, and 
took an active part in national politics. Orick Johns, rep- 
resenting the third generation, is a socialist, labor sympathizer, 
litterateur and organizer of federal writers projects. This 
story of how father, son, and grandson struggled against forces 
and processes which tended to minimize the value of the in- 
dividual is a task worthy the metal of literary genius. 

Orrick Johns has little faith in the sanctity of tradition. 
He reviews with brilliancy and sarcasm the story of three 
generations of the Johns family. His familiarity with the 
life, activities and associates of his predecessors, combined 
with his literary and journalistic qualities, eminently qualified 
him for the task. 
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The book is a contribution to Missouri’s historical litera- 
ture because of the material it contains on the life of St. Louis. 
The reader is introduced to the city’s connoisseurs of art, 
politicians, newspapermen, and other characters of more or 
less significance. The social life and recreational interests 
of the middle class are discussed in considerable detail, 
together with brief but dramatic accounts of life on the river 
front. 


Journal of Rudolph Friederick Kurz; An account of His 
Experience Among Fur Traders and American Indians on the 
Mississippi and the Upper Missouri Rivers, During the Years 
1846 to 1852. Translated from the German by Myrtis Jarrell; 
edited by J. N. B. Hewitt. Published as Bulletin 115, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution. (Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1937. 382 pp.) Among 
foreign travelers who have recorded their impressions of life 
in early America few have been more diligent observers or 
made a greater contribution to the historical literature of 
Missouri than Rudolph Friederick Kurz. Twelve years of 
intensive study preparatory to visiting America gave this 
educated Swiss artist an excellent background for observing 
life among the Indians and in the villages and trading posts 
on the frontier. 

The American adventure of Mr. Kurz, who came to 
America in 1846 and returned home in 1852, coincided with 
a number of events of national significance that vitally 
affected the history of Missouri and upon these he made in- 
telligent although sometimes ironical comments. He saw 
lawyers and newspaper men with no military training parad- 
ing with fife and drum, recruiting companies of men for service 
in the Mexican war. He saw enthusiastic bands of poorly 
equipped gold-seekers gather in St. Joseph for their journey 
across the plains and mountains. At Council Bluffs he saw 
companies of Mormons preparing for the overland trek to 
Utah. He saw Indians deprived of their old hunting grounds, 
unable to assume the white man’s culture and sinking into 
moral degeneracy. At St. Joseph, Missouri, he lived three 
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years, observed the trade practices of the frontier, associated 
with Indians and won and lost an Iowa chieftain’s daughter. 
Going farther west as a clerk for the American Fur Company, 
at Fort Berthold and later at Fort Union, he saw life on the 
most remote frontier and studied the lives of Indians, fur 
traders and trappers. 

Mr. Kurz’s Indian sketches are simple drawings in which 
the subjects are idealized. They are, however, remarkably 
accurate as to details of dress and adornment. His horses 
are excellent and preserve well defined pictures of the now 
almost extinct “Indian pony.” 





Southern Trails to California in 1849. Edited by Ralph 
P. Bieber. The Southwest Historical Series, Vol. V. (Glen- 
dale, Cal., Arthur H. Clark Company, 1937. 386 pp.) 
This volume of diaries, letters and contemporary accounts of 
the overland trek through the southwest, edited by Dr. Bieber, 
meets a definite historical need. Many diaries and journals 
describing the long journey of the argonauts over northern 
routes in 1849 have been published, but few accounts of 
migrations over lesser-known southern trails have appeared in 
print. 

Sound satisfaction is derived from reading the letters 
and diaries of men on the trials and in the “‘diggings.’’ The 
chapter on ‘The Santa Fe Trail’’ will doubtless prove the 
most valuable for students of Missouri history. Dr. Augustus 
M. Heslep of St. Louis became part of a company formed near 
Independence, and on May 13, 1849, wrote of its organiza- 
tion, identifying the officers and members, who were chiefly 
from Morgan county, Illinois. Captain James Kirker, trapper 
and noted Indian fighter, was engaged as guide and interpreter. 
The company broke camp three miles west of Independence 
on May 15, and began the long and perilous journey. Dr. 
Heslep noted the character of the emigrants, the price of 
supplies at Independence, and wrote of Indian escapes, storms, 
hunger, and thirst, the condition of the roads and the plight 
of other travelers along the trail. Always practical, he at- 
tempted to inform future travelers how best to prepare for 
the trip so they might “go wise” as well as ‘“West.” 
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Dr. Bieber has skillfully selected his documents to secure, 
without over duplication, a description of the trails, typical 
pictures of life in frontier villages and stations, the problems 
encountered along the route and the general psychology of 
the forty-niners. The work is deficient in supplementary 
notes. 





Richard Henry Jesse, President of the University of Mis- 
souri, 1891-1908. By Henry O. Severance. Mimeographed. 
(Columbia, Missouri, 1937. 227 pp.) This biography of the 
tenth president of the University of Missouri portrays in 
an excellent manner Dr. Jesse’s significant contributions to 
higher education in Missouri. The author also presents a 
concise account of Dr. Jesse, his family, his education, and his 
teaching and administrative experience. 

The conspicuous growth and advancement of the Uni- 
versity during the period from 1891 to 1908 speaks eloquently 
of Dr. Jesse’s capacity as an educator. In 1891 the agriculture 
college was a young struggling, preparatory school with six 
pupils and a faculty of thirteen members. By 1907 the 
enrollment was 341, and the faculty had increased to forty- 
four. Equally conspicuous was the advancement in the 
department of education. The engineering department also 
achieved an almost phenomenal growth from a school with 
fifty-nine students in 1895 to one with 507 in 1908. 

President Jesse was an enthusiastic advocate of graduate 
work, but in this field he accomplished little because of a 
lack of equipment and a faculty competent to direct research. 
However, he encouraged the publication of University Studies 
and tenaciously worked to secure instructors with advanced 
degrees or research experience. 

This biography bears the stamp of painstaking research 
and scholarship. 





An Artist in America. By Thomas Hart Benton. (New 
York, Robert M. McBride and Company, 1937. 276 pp.) 
Thomas Hart Benton, Missouri artist, whose mural paintings 
in the State capitol are among the most widely discussed murals 
in the United States, has now turned author and, in so doing, 
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has demonstrated his capacity as a dynamic writer. The 
artist, by hiking and touring through the south and west, 
has gained a realistic picture of those sections. He tells how 
it feels to be a southern overseer, a hillbilly preacher, an old- 
time fiddler, a southern factory worker, or a Mississippi 
river shanty boatman. 

Benton was born and grew to manhood in Missouri. 
In his first chapter, ““The Corner of the Century,” he depicts 
life in Missouri as he saw it in the early 1890's. Since his 
father was a lawyer and politician, he saw much of that phase 
of life and comments poignantly upon political rallys, old 
settlers reunions and the social life of the small towns. 





Three Ozark Streams; Log of the Moccasin and the Wilma. 
By Ward Allison Dorrance. (Richmond, Mo., The Mis- 
sourian Press, c1937. 58 pp.) Missourians who know and 
love the Ozark region of the State, and in fact, any one who 
loves to read, will welcome this little volume, the chronicle 
of a summer’s voyage on the Black river, Jack’s Fork, and 
the Current river, through one of the most beautiful sections 
of Missouri. 

The author, a Missourian who knows and loves the Mis- 
souri ‘‘of hill-and-field,’’ sees with the eyes of a poet and 
records in a prose of lyric quality vivid impressions of this 
“unsullied’” and “virginal’’ region. Of the Ozarkers them- 
selves he writes with sympathy and understanding, capturing 
the pungency and rhythm of the Ozark speech and the es- 
sential spirit of the Ozark hill folk. 

The vitality and charm of the book spring from the 
insight and imaginative power which can capture the subtleties 
of mood and scene. The reader shares the excitement of 
the voyagers themselves when they are swept suddenly on 
to ‘‘a river so clean, so full, so broad, so swift that it has 
forced four races to name it Current.” He is conscious of 
the awe awakened by the Big Spring and the Blue Spring of 
the Current, ‘‘the hue of poetry, the colour of music,” and 
of the ‘‘cold-fingered wonder”’ inspired by the sudden appear- 
ance in the night of the lighted boat of the Ozark giggers. 
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Against the background of the hills themselves there are 
sketched moving glimpses of the hill people and their life. 
The “old woman . . . with her dazzling white sunbonnet, 
fluted like a jonquil’’ who ‘walked forward fearlessly, feet 
planted firmly, with an air of inviting the chips to fall where 
they might ... If such a person should ask you through 
her gate, her speech would equal the biblical: ‘Rest thou 
with us. It groweth late. Already darkness falls’.’”’ Along 
the river bank, worn by the feet of generations of hillmen, 
is “‘the little path which in its way is surely as eloquent as the 
sunken floor of Saint Mark’s... ,” and in a narrow valley, a 
“white church . . . built on blocks of stone... Its broken 
panes . . . patched with boards,” but “probably comparable 
to Chartres as a monument to the Faith.” 

The author, who is an assistant professor of French at 
the University of Missouri, appends two valuable notes, one 
showing the derivation of the word Ozark from the French 
abbreviation aux Arcs, and the other tracing the French 
origin of the name of the Black river. 

This charmingly written, unpretentious book is a notable 
contribution to our native literature. 





“Full Justice’; The Story of Richard Gentry and His 
Missouri Volunteers in the Seminole War. By William Richard 
Gentry, Junior. (St. Louis, 1937. 31 pp.) Few men have 
demonstrated a greater willingness to risk their fortune 
and person in a patriotic cause than Colonel Richard Gentry. 
In 1837 after the Seminole war had lasted for more than 
two years, at a cost of millions of dollars and the lives of many 
soldiers, it was considered advisable to increase the activities 
of the regular troops by employing a regiment of volunteers. 
Colonel Gentry was selected by the war department as the man 
for the undertaking. On October 15, 1837, he and his men 
gallantly marched out of Columbia, Missouri. The dramatic 
departure contained little evidence of mistreatment, fatality, 
and death. 

Mr. Gentry, in his account of this stirring tragedy, has 
included a brief account of the army’s inability to cope 
with the Seminole Indians; Senator Thomas Hart Benton’s 
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criticism of the war; the raising of the volunteers by Gentry; 
Colonel Taylor’s opposition to the volunteers; and the un- 
fortunate battle in which Colonel Gentry was killed on 
Christmas day, in 1837. 

The author has shown care and industry in his examina- 
tion and use of materials. The published bibliography is 
limited but the article indicates the use of extensive materials. 





Reminiscences of Dr. Daniel Morton. (Typescript.) 
Dr. Daniel Morton, St. Joseph physician and reformer, has 
presented to The State Historical Society of Missouri a type- 
written copy of his Reminiscences. The volume is especially 
valuable because the author for half a century played a con- 
spicuous part in the struggle to establish high and uniform 
entrance requirements for the medical profession and took an 
active part in the fight to outlaw low grade medical colleges, 
and “diploma mills,’’ opposed the vicious practice of ‘‘fee 
splitting,’’ worked to secure hospitals and medical laboratories, 
and for the general advancement of the medical profession 
in the State. Asa member of the first civic club ever organized 
in St. Joseph he made parks, boulevards, playgrounds and 
civic centers an integral part of his plan for better health and 
social conditions. Essentially a reformer, Dr. Morton made 
no attempt to gloss over undesirable situations and has 
expressed himself in positive and vigorous language. 





The Hundred Years: A Dramatic History of the Dis- 
ciples of Christin Missouri. By Allean Lemmon Hale. Mimeo- 
graphed. (Columbia, Mo., 1937. 24 pp.) This excellently 
arranged pageant represents an outstanding feature of the 
Christian church centennial celebration held in Columbia 
during September, 1937. In September, 1837, at Bear Creek 
Church in Boone county, was held the first conference of the 
Christian church in Missouri. 

The pageant presents the high lights of the Church’s 
history in Missouri during the past century. The prologue, 
in free verse, compares favorably with the work of our minor 
poets. In it are portrayed a number of the distinguished 
leaders of the Christian denomination in Missouri—the 
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eloquent Alexander Proctor; the organizing genius Thomas 
Preston Haley; the heroic Thomas McBride; the philanthro- 
pists, Robert Stockton and R. A. Long; and the leaders of 
the women movement, Caroline Neville Pearre and Mrs. 
Maria Jameson. Equally significant is the account of the 
Church’s educational and civilizing endeavors. 





The Missouri Presbytery, 1817-19387, by Joseph M. 
Garrison. (n.p., n.d. 35 pp.) This pamphlet constitutes a 
historical summary and partial index of what is perhaps a 
unique file of Missouri Protestant church records. Appar- 
ently not a single page of the 3,476 pages of these Presbyterian 
records is missing for the 120-year period, and the present 
volume will facilitate the use of the originals. One chapter 
presents data on the beginnings of the Presbyterian church in 
Missouri before 1817, others outline the geographical bounds, 
and view the organization in retrospect. A roll of the 122 
churches constituting the presbytery in its 120 years of exist- 
ence, giving the dates of their organization and dissolution or 
dismissal, and other roll of the 204 ministers who have served 
the presbytery, provide a most interesting and helpful index. 

[Editor's Note: ‘The original record books of the Missouri 
Presbytery are in the library of the State Historical Society 
where they were deposited for safe keeping.] 





A History of the League of Woman Voters of St. Louis, 
1919-19385. Compiled by Ruth Pruett. (St. Louis, 1937. 
32 pp.) The St. Louis league was organized in November, 
1920, and immediately began to formulate a program for the 
non-partisan political education of women. The book con- 
tains a list of the committees formed, the adult education 
program, the chief educational offering of the league for the 
years 1921 to 1935, and the State and Federal enactments 
which the league has supported. 





The Story of Major David McKee, Founder of the Anti- 
Horse Thief Association; Together with the History of the Anti- 
Horse Thief Association and the Anti-Thief Association. 
By Hugh C. Gresham. (Cheney, Kansas, 1937. 80 pp.) 
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For the twenty years from 1850 to 1870, bandits in north- 
eastern Missouri, southeastern Iowa, and western Illinois 
were organized and operated extensively. Horses were es- 
pecially sought after and in Clark county, Missouri, private 
property was not safe from the hands of the outlaws. In 
1854, Major David McKee and his associates formed the Anti- 
Horse Thief Association, an organization that became national 
in scope. Mr. Gresham has presented in an unorganized 
form a mass of source material on the life of Major McKee, 
together with documents and other materials dealing with 
the organization. 





Centennial History of Audrain County. By Herschel 
Schooley. (Mexico, Mo., McIntyre Publishing Company, 
1937. 304 pp.) Mr. Schooley fortunately selected as the 
subject of his historical narrative a Missouri county rich in 
culture and material achievement. The first section of the 
book is divided into twenty-two chapters, each of which is 
a condensed account of a special phase of the county’s his- 
tory. Here are found the histories of early settlements, 
townships and towns, together with those of churches, schools, 
clubs, business and professional organizations. Chapter V, 
“Audrain’s Officialdom,” contains a notable list of those who 
have served the County and State in responsible positions. 
Chapters VIII, XIII and XV contain excellent lists of social 
benefactors. Chapter XI, “Audrain Saddle Horse Fame,” 
is the outstanding chapter of the book. Audrain county, 
nationally recognized for its horse breeding and training 
achievements, has brought to Mexico, the county seat, the 
title of the “saddle horse capital of the world.”” The tanbark 
victories of Rex McDonald, Belle Beach, Black Squirrel and 
many other famous horses make this chapter of especial 
interest. A biographical section containing sketches of the 
county’s outstanding citizens adds value to the book. The 
volume unfortunately lacks an adequate index. 





A History of Livingston County, Missouri. Published by 
the Livingston County Centennial Committee. Edited by 
Mrs. Grace Allen Boehner. (Chillicothe, Mo., Artcraft 
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Printing Company, [1937]. 167 pp.) This publication is an 
excellent addition to Livingston county’s historical literature. 
Mrs. Boehner, the editor, has shown unusual skill in the or- 
ganization and presentation of a large body of valuable 
historical data. 

The volume is organized around outstanding phases of 
the county’s history and activities. Here may be found in 
summary form articles on each of Livingston county’s thirteen 
townships, together with brief but valuable sketches of schools, 
churches, business organizations and professional activities. 
Thirty-six pages are devoted to fraternal and social organiza- 
tions and clubs, while thirteen pages are given over to brief 
biographical sketches of the ‘“‘seventy-fivers’—those men and 
women who have lived in Livingston county for seventy-five 
years. 

Mrs. Boehner has made an excellent departure from the 
conventional form of writing county history by including a 
large number of pictures, one section being devoted exclusively 
to illustrations. 





Official Program and Souvenir of the Warren County 
Centennial, 1837-19387. (Warrenton, Mo., The Centennial 
Committee, 1937. 32 pp.) This thirty-two page publication 
contains the full program of activities which comprised the 
Warren county centennial celebration held from August 26 
to August 29, 1937. The historical pageant “‘Over the Boon- 
lick Trail to Warren County” was the climaxing feature of 
the celebration festivities. 

Besides the program of activities the bulletin contains 
vivid historical articles on the early history of Warren county, 
Daniel Boone and the early German settlers together with 
excellent accounts of the commercial, educational and social 
developments. 





Daviess County Centennial Edition, 1837-1987. By the 
Gallatin Democrat and the Gallatin North Missourian. (Gal- 
latin, Mo., October 28, 1937. 182 pp.) An outstanding 
feature of the Daviess county centennial celebration was the 
publication of this 182-page edition by the two Gallatin 
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newspapers. This publication has the distinction of having 
the largest number of pages and the greatest amount of space 
devoted to pictures in a centennial edition that has been 
received by the State Historical Society of Missouri during 
the year. It is an excellent paper and rates among the best 
works of its kind to appear in the State during the year 1937. 





The Chillicothe Constitution-Tribune Centennial Edition. 
(Chillicothe, Mo., September 13, 1937. 112 pp.) This 112- 
page publication was an outstanding feature of the Livingston 
county centennial celebration. The paper has nine well 
organized sections which cover, quite completely the cultural, 
commercial, agricultural and industrial development of the 
county. Historical sketches of many phases of the county’s 
history, tell the story of a century of change. An excellent 
collection of pictures is a conspicuous feature of this centennial 
publication. 





The Charleston Enterprise-Courier Centennial Edition. 
(Charleston, Mo., September 9, 1937. 84 pp.) This out- 
standing edition was printed as a part of the celebration of 
the 100th anniversary of the founding of the town of Charles- 
ton, Missouri. The paper contains eighty-four pages divided 
into ten sections, each section dealing with a phase of com- 
munity life through the 100 years of the town’s history. 
Historical sketches portray a century of development, from 
the pioneer settlement laid off in 1837 by Joseph Rodney to 
the thriving county seat town that is Charleston today. 





The University of Colorado Studies for November, 1936, 
contains abstracts of the following theses of Missouri interest 
which have been accepted by the Graduate School: Cobb, 
Carrie Velma, Thomas Hart Benton and the Slavery Question; 
Hughes, Priscilla, History of Public Education in Kansas City, 
Missouri; Soroos, Ralph, Carl Schurz as Secretary of the In- 
terior, 1877-1881; Turbeville, Thomas Lloyd, The Status of 
Health Education and Physical Education in the First Class 
High Schools of Missouri. 
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An article on ‘De Bourgmont’s Expedition to the 
Padoucas in 1724, the First French Approach to Colorado,” 
by Henri Folmer, appears in The Colorado Magazine of July, 
1937. 





“The Services of the Frontier Merchant,” by Lewis E. 
Atherton, appears in The Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review of September, 1937. This article is based largely 
upon Missouri source materials, although other frontier states 
are represented also. 





Specifications for a French house in St. Louis in 1770 
were printed in the Indiana History Bulletin of June, 1937. 





An article on the “Disorganizing Effects of the Mexican 
War on the Santa Fe Trade,’”’ by Lewis E. Atherton, was 
printed in The Kansas Historical Quarterly of May, 1937. 





An article by Walker D. Wyman on ‘Kansas City, Mo., 
a Famous Freighter Capital,” appears in The Kansas Historical 
Quarterly of February, 1937. 





“Mark Twain’s Ghost Story,” by E. F. Pabody, appears 
in the Minnesota History of March, 1937. 





An excellent volume on the History of Kentucky, written 
by Thomas D. Clark, has recently been published by Prentice- 
Hall and Company of New York. The book has 702 pages. 


PERSONALS 


J. C. ARMsTRONG: Born in Franklin county, Mo., Nov. 
10, 1847; died at Liberty, Mo., Sept. 14, 1937. He received 
his early training in a log school and later attended William 
Jewell College, where he received his bachelor of arts and 
master’s degrees. He was the oldest living alumnus of 
William Jewell College. He filled many Baptist pastorates 
in the State and edited the “Word and Way,” a denomina- 
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tional publication. In 1922 he became librarian at William 
Jewell College, which office he filled until his death. 


Joun S. Casgy: Born at Mt. Vernon, Ill., May 24, 
1862; died at Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 24, 1937. His ancestors 
moved to the United States from Ireland and settled in 
Virginia about 150 years ago. He was interested in both the 
mercantile and banking businesses in his home town of Iberia, 
Missouri. In 1905 he was elected on the Republican ticket 
as State representative from Miller county and served in the 
43rd General Assembly. 


BARNARD FRANK: Born in Russ, Poland, Dec. 6, 1862; 
died in St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 11, 1937. He came to America 
in 1879 and received his education in this country. As 
representative from the 5th district, St. Louis city, he served 
in the 48th General Assembly. He was a former grand 
master of the Progressive Order of the West, a large Hebrew 
organization. 


EpGAR WATSON Howe: Born at Treaty, Ind., May 3, 
1853; died at Atchison, Kan., Oct. 3, 1937. He received a 
common school education, beginning his work in a print 
shop at Bethany, Missouri, at the age of eleven years. He 
later became proprieter and editor of the Atchison (Kansas) 
Globe. He was the author of many books, among them ‘“‘The 
Story of a Country Town,” in which he writes of his early 
life in Bethany. His last book, ‘Final Conclusions,’’ was 
recently completed. 


FRANK HuGHEs: Born in Clay county, Mo., Aug. 29, 
1861; died in Liberty, Mo., Oct. 16, 1937. He spent his entire 
life in Clay county, Missouri, and for fifty years was a leading 
merchant in Liberty. Mr. Hughes was a philanthropist 
who during his lifetime made many anonymous gifts. He 
was particularly interested in Christian education. Among 
the bequests in his will were $37,000 for building and furnish-: 
ing a public library in Liberty, $20,000 in a trust fund to assist 
the city of Liberty in the maintenance of the library exclusive 
of the books, $30,000 and one-fourth the residue of the estate 
after other gifts are made for Christian College, Columbia, 
Missouri, and $5,000 for the School of the Ozarks. 
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Joun R. Kirk: Born in Bureau county, Ill., Jan. 23, 
1851; died in Kirksville, Mo., Nov. 7, 1937. He received a 
degree from Kirksville State Teachers’ College, a graduate 
degree from George Peabody College for Teachers, and 
honorary doctor’s degrees from Missouri Wesleyan and Park 
colleges. After teaching in the rural schools of Harrison 
county, Missouri, and in Iowa, he became principal of West- 
port high school in Kansas City, Missouri, and rose to the 
position of State superintendent of schools in 1895. His 
greatest interest was in the improvement of rural schools. 
He served as president of Northeast Missouri State Teachers’ 
College at Kirksville from 1899 to 1925, when he resigned the 
active presidency, but continued at the college as professor of 
educational psychology and philosophy. He was a former 
president of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association and 
chairman of the state textbook commission. 


Joun E. Lyncn: Born near Huntsville, Mo., Jan. 11, 
1858; died in Eldorado Springs, Mo., Oct. 15, 1937. He 
received his education at Moberly, Missouri. He served 
two terms as a member of the State legislature. Under 
President Wilson he served eight years as United States 
marshall in the eastern district of Missouri. He was promi- 
nent in the history and development of the town of Moberly 
and in 1916 promoted the celebration of the 50th anniversary 
of the town. 


Ezra LEonIDAS MorGAN: Born at Bone Gap, IIl., 
Aug. 22, 1879; died at St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 9, 1937. He re- 
ceived degrees from McKendree College, the University of 
Wisconsin, and Massachusetts State College. After serving 
as director of rural service of the American Red Cross at 
Washington, D. C., from 1919-1921, he served as professor 
and chairman of the department of rural sociology at the 
University of Missouri. Dr. Morgan was head of the Missouri 
Conference for Social Welfare and vice-chairman of the Social 
Security Commission 6f Missouri. 


JoHN PicKaRD: Born in Concord, N. H., Oct. 12, 1858; 
died in Columbia, Mo., Nov. 25, 1937. He held degrees 
from Dartmouth college and from the University of Munich 
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and had studied at Leipzig, Berlin, and in the American 
schools of Athens and Rome. He received an honorary 
doctor of fine arts degree from Washington University in 
1925. He joined the faculty of the University of Missouri 
in 1892 and, upon his resignation in 1929, became professor 
emeritus of classical archaeology and history of art. He was 
chairman of the commission which had charge of decorating 
the Missouri State capitol and served for five years as president 
of the College Art Association of America. Dr. Pickard 
was one of the outstanding Masons in the State and held many 
high offices in the Masonic fraternity. 


WiLi1AM HENRY PoMMER: Born in St. Louis, Mo., 
March 22, 1851; died in Columbia, Mo., Oct. 13, 1937. He 
attended elementary and high school in St. Louis, and in 
1872 went to Europe, where he studied music in Leipzig and 
Vienna. After his return, he taught privately in St. Louis, 
and in 1885 came to Columbia, Missouri, as director of music 
at Christian College. Six years later he returned to St. Louis 
to become supervisor of music in the public schools, keeping 
this position until he came to the University of Missouri in 
1907 as director of the department of music. He retired in 
1922. Dr. Pommer was a former president of the Missouri 
Music Teachers Association and an honorary member of the 
St. Louis Musicians Guild. 


CHARLES D. STEWART: Born in Henry county, Ky., 
Oct. 4, 1858; died in Edina, Mo., Oct. 22, 1937. He was 
educated in Bethel College, Russelville, Kentucky, and the 
Louisville School of Law. He came to Missouri to join his 
father after his graduation, and a few years later began his 
law practice in Edina, Missouri, where he spent most of his 
life. Mr. Stewart served as representative from Knox county 
in the 41st and 42nd General Assemblies, and as circuit judge 
of the First Missouri District from 1904-1916. 


Wiiiiam H. WALLACE: Born in Clark county, Mo., 
Oct. 11, 1858; died in Independence, Mo., Oct. 21, 1937. He 
was educated at Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri, and 
upon his graduation studied law under John A. Hockaday. 
While he was serving as prosecuting attorney of Jackson 
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county, Missouri, he gained nation-wide fame by his prosecu- 
tion of the James boys. He served for fourteen years as judge 
of the circuit court of Jackson county. 


Epwin Moss Watson: Born in Callaway county, Mo., 
Nov. 29, 1867; died in Columbia, Mo., Nov. 30, 1937. He 
was educated in the Columbia public schools, and received 
degrees from the college of arts and science and the law school 
of the University of Missouri, where he won a Phi Beta Kappa 
key. He served one term as city attorney of Columbia 
immediately after his graduation from law school, and 
practiced law three years, giving it up to enter newspaper 
work. After working on the staff of several leading news- 
papers throughout the State, he became, in 1905, editor of 
the Columbia Daily Tribune. He was one of the most widely 
known editors in the State, and many subscribed to the paper 
to read his editorial comments. He was deeply interested 
in politics and was a Democratic leader in the State for many 
years. He was made an honorary colonel on the staff of 
Governor Guy B. Park, and was an honorary member of the 
Missouri Medical Society. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


BUILDING RAILROADS WEST FROM ST. JOSEPH 


The sixteenth in a series of articles by J. B. Moss, in the St. Joseph Union 
Observer, August 27, 1937. 


In 1860 [1859] the construction of the Hannibal and St. Joseph rail- 
road, of which my uncle, Robert I. Boyd, with whom I lived, wasa director, 
was nearly finished, and St. Joseph began to look towards the west, north 
and south for expansion. One idea was to build along the Missouri river 
north and south, providing an all-weather route for summer and winter, 
instead of using the river in summer only. 

Another plan was to build a railroad via Denver to the West coast, 
and this project was started as the St. Joseph and Denver City Railroad. 
They took the rails and ties over the river on the ferry boat and, with the 
use of handcars they actually built the road beyond Wathena, Kan., to 
a point near Troy. The war between the states broke out and stopped 
all enterprise. After the war was over building was resumed. 

The builders could go no further without a locomotive, so they pur- 
chased the smallest engine they could procure and shipped it to St. Joseph, 
expecting to take it across the river on the ferry boat. After estimating 
the weight of the engine, and seeing the action of the boat when loaded 
with heavy wagons, the engineers concluded the ferry was too small. 
L. V. Fleming and Blackston owned and operated the ferry. Mr. Fleming 
was my stepfather. 

There were no railroad bridges across the Missouri river... . . and 
no railroads on the west side of the river. It was late in the fall of the year 
and too late to get a larger steamboat that would be suitable to ferry the 
engine across. If they waited until the river was free of ice in the spring, 
valuable time would be lost, so the only chance was to take it over on the 
ice when the river froze up. There was a regular highway across the river 
for loaded wagons every winter. 

They graded on the Missouri side down to the water's edge, and up 
on the Kansas side, got long telegraph poles to use as ties, and had all 
material ready for a hard freeze. 

Finally, in January, 1860, the weather became very cold, and the 
ice was frozen eighteen inches thick. They laid the poles for ties on the 
ice, spiked the rails on, stripped the engine of all weight that possibly could 
be spared, fired up the engine and started. 

As they approached the ice the engineer jumped off and let the loco- 
motive go across alone. As it reached the Kansas side another engineer 
jumped on and ran it up. As the engine slowly progressed the ice groaned 
and cracked until we thought it surely would break through, but it held 
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and all was well. It was a tremendously exciting quarter hour. I was 
out on the ice watching the experiment, but gave it plenty of room. 

Just after the close of the war the idea of a through railroad to the 
west coast was proposed, and the United States government backed the 
scheme and appointed a commission to select the route. Three routes 
were proposed, one from Leavenworth, Kan., one from St. Joseph and one 
from Omaha. 

The commission visited Omaha first, then St. Joseph. It was com- 
posed of General U. S. Grant and several government officials, prominent 
senators, and congressmen, all Republicans. The war had just closed and 
political sentiments were still very strong. We had many Southern 
sympathizers in our city, and it was known as a rebel town. 

A large crowd met the commission at the Pacific Hotel, now the 
Metropole Hotel, cheered them and listened to several speeches. But 
when General Grant got up to speak a man named Hays, a tailor, blew a 
horn to drown out his voice. Some in the crowd cheered. General 
Grant tried again to talk, but Hays blew his horn again. The commission 
was indignant, broke up the meeting and left town in an hour by stage to 
Leavenworth—we had lost our chance to get the Union Pacific and be the 
biggest city and railroad center in the West, although we had already the 
advantage of having the farthest railroad to the west and a good start to 
the far west. I heard the speeches, knew Hays, saw him blow his horn, 
and saw the delegation leave. 

The railroad was then built on out to Grand Island, Neb., and joined 
on to the Union Pacific. In 1860 I stood on the platform at Eighth and 
Olive streets and saw the first train arrive. I was a small boy and as the 
engine approached, I backed away. Just as it was even with the depot 
the engineer blew the whistle and scared the crowd. I tried to thrust 
myself through the walls of the depot. 


BASTEROT’S MURAL FOR STE. GENEVIEVE CHURCH IN 1820 
From the St. Louis Missouri Gazette & Public Advertiser, December 6, 1820. 


We feel pleasure in inviting the attention of our fellow citizens to a 
picture painted for the Church of St. Genevieve, by Mr. Basterot, of this 
town. This painting in our judgment is an evidence of no common 
talent. It is, we believe, the first original historical picture the Missouri 
regions can boast the birth of, and should therefore be viewed with pro- 
portionate favor by all those who are friends to the diffusion of the fine 
arts amongst us. Without the arts that adorn and amuse, we should never 
notwithstanding our constitution and laws, and liberties, rise to the first 
rank of civilized nations. The subject of Mr. Basterot’s picture is the 
vow of St. Genevieve, consecrated by St. Germain, bishop of Auxerre & 
S. Loup, bishop of Tours, the harmonious tone of coloring, the correctness 
of the outline, the graceful and appropriate action of the different figures, 
do honor to the artist. The countenance and attitude of the beautiful 
saint herself, concentrates the principal interest. We see in the expres- 
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sion of her features, an union of the softest and most devoted piety, with 
that strength of soul and elevation of character which enabled her to save 
the city of Paris in the 5th century, from the ruthless Attila, when his 
armies had already ravaged the plains of Champagne. If we could ven- 
ture an observation bordering on criticism, it would be that the muslin 
veil and wreath of roses, seem to be somewhat out of costume, & suggest 
the idea that the fair candidate for beatitude, while she devotes herself to 
heaven, still wishes to please that world, whose ‘‘pomps and vanities” 
she renounces. 

The painting is to be seen at Mr. Basterot’s apartments, at Madam 
Dubrueil’s, Church street. 


MISS BINGHAM’S ARTISTIC NEEDLEWORK IN CAPITOL 


Reprinted from the Jefferson City Examiner (Daily?) March 14, 1859, 
by the Columbia Missouri Statesman, April 8, 1859. 


Hanging immediately over the Speaker's chair in the House of Repre- 
sentatives is one of the most ingenious, delicate and beautiful pieces of 
workmanship that we have ever looked upon. That which we allude to is 
a fifteen by twenty-four inch portrait of General Washington, executed in 
silk needle-work by Miss Clara Bingham, a young lady but fourteen years 
of age, and daughter of Geo. C. Bingham, Esq., the talented Missouri 
artist, whose full length portraits of Washington and Jefferson hang in the 
halls of the Capitol. This needle work portrait is an exact copy of the 
immortal Father of his Country, painted by her father for the Senate 
chamber. The features are true to the copy, and the coloring and shading 
admirably done. As viewed from the opposite side of the hall, the face 
stands out boldly, and the picture has all the appearance of an excellent 
oil painting. It is enclosed in a heavy gilt frame and is a present from 
Miss Bingham, through her father, to the House of Representatives. 

Cannot the gallant members devise something in token of their 
appreciation in return to the fair donor for her pretty gift, and that will be 
an appropriate tribute to rare artistic talent in one so young? 


SAR-COX-IE, DELAWARE CHIEF 


By Ward L. Schrantz in the Carthage Evening Press, March 13, 1937. 


. ... [In] a leather-bound government publication of 1904—Indian 
Laws and Treaties, Volume II,—Treaties . . . . is this note in the index: 
“Sarcoxieville, Treaty with Delawares at, May 30, 1860.” 

Such a Jasper-count y-sounding name naturally invites search, and this 
develops that Sarcoxieville was on the Delaware Indian reservation near 
Leavenworth, Kans., which would remove local interest except for....a 
list of Indians mentioned therein: ‘‘John Conner, principal chief; Sar- 
cox-ie, chief of the Turtle band; Rock-a-to-wha, chief of the Turkey band; 
Ne-con-he-con, chief of the Wolf band—.” 
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. ... this chief of the Turtle band is different, for here—one may 
suppose—is the old Delaware chief for whom Sarcoxie, Mo., was named. 
The Delawares once had a reservation somewhere south of present-day 
Springfield, relinquished by treaty in 1832, and for some reason, the town 
of Centerville, just then being born, must have known Sar-cox-ie, for when 
a duplication of names in the State a few years later forced it to choose a 
new designation, ‘‘Sarcoxie’’ was the one selected. 


The first treaty to bear Sarcoxie’s signature was on May 6, 1854, at 
Washington, D. C., concerning the sale of certain Delaware lands. The 
caption of the treaty bears his name as ‘‘Sarcoxey;’’ the body of it, where- 
in he and four other sub-chiefs are allotted $2,000 each, refers to him as 
‘“‘Sarkoxey;” and the list of Indian signatures at the conclusion carries at 
its head: “‘Sarcoxey, his x mark.” 


Quite evidently he was the head of the delegation. 


The signatures on the Sarcoxieville treaty of 1860 are of some interest: 
“John Conner, head chief, his x mark; Sar-cox-ie, or The Highest, assistant 
chief, his x mark; Ne-con-he-con, or Bounding Ahead, his x mark; Rock- 
a-to-wha, or Sun Rise, assistant chief, his x mark—.” Old Jasper county 
historians, none of whom apparently knew Sarcoxie was a Delaware and 
one of whom even calls him a Shawnee, says the word meant ‘‘The Rising 
Sun.” The treaty signatures seem evidence that they were wrong and 
that the old timers had the interpretation confused with that of the name 
of his colleague, the chief of the Turkey band. 


An amendment to this treaty, a year later, bears a notation from the 
president of the United States on June 10, 1861: “‘.... provided always that 
this arrangement shall be of no effect until... . John Conner, Sar-cox-ie, 
Ne-con-he-con and Rock-a-to-wha have had fully explained to them the 
nature and effect of this departure from the terms of said treaty, and 
that they freely assented to the same. (signed) ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


Sarcoxie apparently by this time was old and stricken in years—the 
Sarcoxieville treaty had mentioned “the long and faithful services” of 
all of the chiefs of the Delaware nation—and when the other chiefs assented 
to the change in August, 1861, the head of the Turtle band was not present 
but signed separately, his signature witnessed by two members of the 
white delegation, after, a notation states, the matter had been explained to 
him through Charles Journeycake, an English-speaking Delaware. 


This is the last treaty to which Sarcoxie’s mark is signed. The next 
Delaware treaty was made in 1866 and on it appear the signatures of the 
younger generation: ‘‘Captain Sarcoxie, his x mark, assistant chief; 
John Sarcoxie, his x mark, counselor,”—along with other. 


The old chief of the Turtle band had evidently been gathered to his 
fathers. 
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PEORIA INDIANS LIVED NEAR STE. GENEVIEVE 


From the St. Louis Missouri Gazette, November 13, 1813. 


In the treaty which will (no doubt) shortly be held with the Illinois 
and Wabash Indians, every citizen in the western country expect, and the 
Indians expect nothing less, than that they will lose every pretension to 
that tract of country which they formerly claimed as theirs by right of 
conquest from the Peorians, a warlike people who could (70 or 80 years 
ago) boast of 2000 fighting men, but are now reduced to 10 or 15 heads of 
families and reside near Sainte Geneveive...... 


JEFFREY DEROIN, NOTED INTERPRETER 


Reprinted from the St. Joseph Gazette, of March 30, by the Hannibal 
Daily Messenger, April 5, 1859. 


Died—In this city, on Monday morning, March 28th, 1859, Jeffrey 
Deroin, in the 58th year of his age. 


Jeffrey was born in St. Louis, a slave of Joseph Robidoux, Sr., Esq., 
founder of St. Joseph, and passed nearly the whole of his early life with that 
old and noted trader in the Indian country. He thus acquired the tongues 
of many tribes, and became a proficient interpreter. By association with 
his master he became an expert trader, and realized enough to purchase 
his freedom in 1835. He was then employed as the Government inter- 
preter for many years. In 1844 he accompanied a number of Iowa and 
Sacs and Fox Indian chiefs, under the charge of Col. Melody, to Europe. 
His interpretation of their languages was so clear and intelligent that he 
not only made a favorable impression upon all the dignitaries of the 
Foreign Courts at which they were received, but it is said, fascinated a 
lady of high title. D’Israeli and other literati had frequent conversations 
with him, and showed him marked attention. He returned to this country 
loaded with presents, and was soon recalled to a postition of Government 
interpreter. In expeditions of U. S. officers or other gentlemen of position 
over the plains and mountains, he was generally engaged as interpreter 
and guide. His acquaintance was almost universal in the far West, and 
many will remember him in Europe. He spoke French as fluently as he 
did English, or a dozen Indian tongues with which he was familiar. He 
was a fine looking mulatto, with a benevolent, intelligent countenance, 
stout figure, modest, respectful demeanor, and was an honest man. He 
left a wife and children, and several thousand dollars worth of property. 
He purchased his wife some time ago, from Dr. Brown, of Kentucky. No 
negro was ever more respected, or will be more generally regretted than 
Jeffrey Deroin. 
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BENJAMIN FRANELIN BUSH, BOTANIST 


Written by A. E. Shirling in the Kansas City Times, May 7, 1937. 


Benjamin Franklin Bush, commonly known as “Frank Bush of 
Courtney, Mo.,” was a weazened, shabby looking old man who lived at 
Courtney, sold groceries and gasoline at a crossroads store—a man little 
known in Kansas City, but known and respected in all the larger universi- 
ties in America and in Europe. 


So widely known in Europe was Mr. Bush that the great Dutch 
botanist, Hugo DeVries, who has earned world-wide renown through his 
investigations and development of the theory of mutation with reference 
to evolution and heredity, made a trip to America partly, at least, for the 
purpose of meeting B. F. Bush. Mr. Bush had supplied him with speci- 
mens of evening primrose (Oenothera) that served well to illustrate and 
prove his mutation theory—that sudden changes in plant characters might 
be inherited and remain true in succeeding generations 


Mr. Bush was known in the larger universities because he was a great 
collector of plants to be used for classroom study and for herbarium 
specimens in schools and museums. His specimens were superior in 
preparation, and, best of all, they were correctly labeled. He had unusual 
ability in seeing, interpretatively, the taxanomic structures of flowers. 
In this he was a genius, or rather, such an indefatigable, persistent worker, 
that his achievements were outstanding. 


Collectors often called upon Mr. Bush to go over their herbarium 
specimens of plants and check up on the correctness of the labeling. 
Authors would send him their manuscripts for criticism, not only for the 
scientific accuracy of their classifications, but also for corrections in com- 
position. 


It is most astonishing to me how he, a man who had not even a high 
school education, could be such an expert in English as well asin botany... 


Mr. Bush traveled extensively in his collecting trips. On such trips 
he was tireless. Food and sleep were almost forgotten. It is unfortunate 
that he was obliged to work at more humble tasks in order to make a living. 
It is also unfortunate for this region that he did not have time to complete 
his ‘‘Revised Flora of Jackson County,” 


Mr. Bush never craved honor or publicity or money. He preferred 
to live a simple life, getting his pleasures from his hobby and enjoying 
the friendships of those who could reciprocate with him in his love for 
plants. It is gratifying to note, however, that some honor and recogni- 
tion is given him after death by his home region and that he is now becom- 
ing better known than he was during the period of his activity. ..... 

April 21 a meeting of the Kansas City Society for the Preservation of 


Wild Flowers was held at the home of Mrs. R. J. DeLano in honor of 
Benjamin F. Bush....... 
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Mr. Bush was born in Columbus, Ind., but most of his life was spent 
in or near Independence, Mo. Here he became interested in flowers 
through his contact with them in his stepfather’s greenhouse. ... . 

A loss not only to the family but to the colleges of both America and 
Europe was the death of Benjamin Franklin Bush of the humble cross- 
roads store at Courtney, Mo., honorary member of the Smithsonian I nstitu- 
tion of Washington. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI COMMENCEMENT, 1843 


From the Columbia Missouri Statesman, December 1, 1843. 


The students of the University underwent a public examination during 
three days of last week, namely: Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 

Very much to the gratification of the officers and patrons of the institu- 
tion, the students ‘“‘reported progress.” Tho’ boundless and difficult was 
the field of inquiry, they passed through it with apparent ease—mani- 
festing a laudable consciousness that they were equal to the occasion. 

On Monday evening the two Literary Societies of the University 
held exhibitions, and were respectively addressed by Messrs. Thomas L. 
Bell of Fayette, and Wm. A. Robards of this place. Having been absent, 
we had not the pleasure of listening to the addresses, but we hear them 
represented as highly interesting. 

Tuesday following was Commencement—on which occasion speeches 
were delivered by a number of young gentlemen students of the Uni- 
versity, whose names and subjects we take the liberty to append: 


Salutatory Oration (in Latin) Robert B. Todd. 

Oration—The Demagogue. John Wilson. 

Oration—History. L.T. Dameron. 

Oration—Chivalry. David Chilton. 

Oration—Female Character. Wm. P. Thomas. 

Oration—The Veto Power. A. McKinney. 

Oration—Influence of Great Minds. Robt. A. Grant. 

Disputation—Dissolution of the Union? Thos J. Hardin and Stephen 
Bedford. 

Oration—Man. James H. Moss. 

Oration—Political Experience of the Past, Important to the American 
Citizen. Robert B. Todd. 

Valedictory Oration. Robert L. Todd. 


These addresses, we hesitate not to say, were not only interesting but 
highly creditable, as literary efforts, to their several authors. 


The exercises of the occasion were concluded by conferring degrees 
upon two of the students, viz: Robt. L. Todd and Robert B. Todd. 
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MARK TWAIN’S BOOKS ARE CENSORED! 
An Editorial in the Hannibal Courier-Post, October 29, 1937. 


It would be interesting if Mark Twain were alive today to comment 
upon a curious situation in reference to his “The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer.” Acensor at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, has ordered removal of the 
world famous boys’ book from schools and libraries as being “‘subversive 
and communistic.” Seven years ago the same book was banned in Russia 
as “capitalistic propaganda.” 


There is little doubt that the unequalled ability of the great son of 
Hannibal to satirize something so ridiculous would fit it perfectly. 


At the same time it must be difficult to understand how the book 
which millions everywhere have read and enjoyed, now known the world 
over as among the best examples of boys’ reading and of humor of all 
literature, can be evils so opposite. It will appear as puzzling how any- 
one could label it either capitalistic or communistic. 


History will recall that more than sixty years ago censors of the Vic- 
torian period would not allow it in some libraries as menacing children’s 
morals, Brooklyn and Denver being notable examples. Likewise in some 
Massachusetts towns ‘Huckleberry Finn’’ was condemned by straight- 
laced critics and barred. Both lived to be numbered among literature’s 
great works and still are favorites everywhere 


WITH STANLEY IN JEFFERSON CITY 


Reprinted from the Chicago Tribune by the Jefferson City Daily Tribune, 
July 4, 1890. 


A gentleman at a news counter was looking over a magazine contain- 
ing an account of Stanley’s explorations. (They all have something.) 


“I heard Stanley lecture in Missouri once,” said the gentleman. 
“It was in Jefferson City. Stanley had some cards of admission which 
were gotten up elaborately. They looked like minature circus bills. 
They cost him $25, and he hadn't many of them printed either. When 
Stanley stepped on the platform that night he faced four deadheads and 
four who had paid. After the lecture he was talking to me about the four 
cash patrons and said at the close, ‘The next time I lecture in Jefferson 
City there won't be a house in the town that will hold the audience.’ I 
don’t know whether he meant that he would never lecture there again or 
whether he had a vision at that time of what he has since accomplished.” 
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EARLY RECOGNITION OF WATER POWER IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI 


Reprinted from the St. Louis Dispatch by the Jefferson City Missouri 
State Times, March 18, 1865. 


Persons acquainted only with the level, alluvial districts of our State, 
where springs are rare and the streams are sluggish, have imagined that 
Missouri is destitute of that water power which more rugged States possess, 
and which is the cheapest and most convenient of all motive power. But 
this impression is founded in ignorance. Southwest Missouri has long 
suffered from the lack of knowledge of its virtues. It abounds in the finest 
and boldest springs in the world. They steal from every bluff, mountain 
and hill; and, in many instances, boil up from rocky reservoirs in volumes 
from ten to eighteen inches in diameter, forming large creeks, and afford- 
ing by their fall power sufficient to turn mills of considerable capacity. 
There are not merely one or two of these springs. They abound along 
the Niangua and the Osage, and though now neglected and unused, will 
when Southwest Missouri shall have become thickly settled, constitute one 
of the most beautiful and useful features of that region. 


ELIJAH P. LOVEJOY, MARTYR TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 
Written by Homer Bassford in the St. Louis Star-Times, January 20, 1937. 


Friends of a free press and free speech have suggested a general 
recognition, by public ceremonies, of the hundredth anniversary of the 
martyrdom of Elijah P. Lovejoy, who gave his life to the cause, in Alton, 
in 1837. 

While the troubled career and tragic end of the St. Louis and Alton 
editor have frequently been drawn to the attention of succeeding genera- 
tions, there has been no concerted state or national effort to review his 
remarkable defense of the freedom of expression. 


At least four times publication of his little Observer, first in St. Louis 
and later in Alton, was stopped by mobs. Each time his printing press 
was destroyed or thrown into the Mississippi. Not until the editor re- 
ceived five bullets in his body was his voice finally stilled. 

Lovejoy was slain by a mob in 1837...... 


When Elijah Lovejoy came into the west in 1827 to seek his fortune 
he found St. Louis to his liking. It was a trading center on the way up. 
Having education, an amiable disposition and sound health, he quickly 
found a teaching job, with another outlet to writing for the little Whig 
newspaper of that time. 


It was this work that suggested to a group of men of the community 
that he would be a suitable editor for a publication of moral tone to be 
called The Observer. These friends raised $1,200 for a press and type and 
Lovejoy became the editor. 
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Almost immediately sparks began to fly. Lovejoy had positive views 
and he expressed them in fluent English that left no doubt of its meaning. 
The supporting friends sensed trouble and said so. 

Records agree in showing a relation between Lovejoy’s death and an 
earlier tragedy in which he had no part. The burning of a Negro at 
Seventh and Market streets in St. Louis so aroused the editor’s indigna- 
tion that he was spurred to greater zeal in pursuing his plans for ref- 
ormation....... 

The fatal attack on Lovejoy in 1837, however, was due to his attacks 
on slavery. Eventually it took a civil war to settle the question. ... . 

Now, more than half a century later, the details of Lovejoy’s bitter 
participation in politics have been dimmed. Even his warmest champion 
would have this so, since the crusader’s gift for making enemies was his 
one weakness; but the important fact remains that he stood valiantly 
for a cause and met the issue with personal courage seldom equaled. 
He died on the firing line....... 


IMPRISONMENT AND RELEASE OF BURBRIDGE 
From the Jefferson City Missouri State Times, February 4, 1865. 


We learn that Clinton C. Burbridge, under sentence, by a military 
commission, to imprisonment in the penitentiary for ten years, and who 
had been in the penitentiary only about six weeks, was released on Wednes- 
day on a pardon from President Lincoln. This, we are told, is the Bur- 
bridge, who, in the early part of the rebellion, was so noted in Missouri as 
a rebel leader. He is said to have enlisted several companies in north 
Missouri for Price, and to have acted as Price’s guide in his second raid into 
the State. He was captured on the North Missouri Railroad, in 1862, 
by Col. Draper; was kept in solitary confinement in Gratiot street prison 
about two years, when, owing to failing health, he was honored with a ball 
and chain and a little more range. His trial by the Military Commission 
resulted in his being sentenced to be shot; but his sentence was commuted 
to ten years imprisonment in the penitentiary. As before stated, he has 
been in the penitentiary only about six weeks. It is not easy to see why 
he should have received executive clemency, as his own expressions within 
a few days, do not warrant the belief that he was yet penitent, or that 
his hostility to the Federal cause had at all abated. 


BEAR HUNT IN HOWARD COUNTY 
From the Fayette Boon’s Lick Times, November 12, 1842. 


By a letter from Linn, we learn that Mr. Josiah Fisk’s friends in that 
region are very much disappointed at his not being there, to take a bear 
hunt with them as he promised to do. We saw him riding by our office 
yesterday, and have no doubt he is now on his way to fulfil his engagement 
with his friends in Linn. We congratulate them on having the unspeak- 
able pleasure incident to having him as a companion in the chase. 
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[Editor's Note: The following article is from the same paper, of 
November 19, 1842.] 

We gave notice in our last that Mr. Fisk had started on a bear hunt. 
He, however, did not reach Linn county, but fell in with a company of 
hunters in the upper part of this county. Somewhere in the neighborhood 
of Roanoke, a large bear was started about three o’clock in the afternoon 
of last Monday, and after giving chase until about nine o'clock in the 
evening, bruin was finally captured, near the farm of Judge Viley. It 
weighed four hundred and fifty pounds and was in fine order.—Mr. F. says 
the meat was delicious, and that he is strongly tempted to move out west, 
where he will not only have the pleasure of occasionally feasting on bear 
meat but will also be enabled to spend the leisure moments the arduous 
duties of his profession allow him in the exhilarating and exciting sport 
of the chase. 
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